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Tues Intellect has long been treated as a bundle of facultics, known 
by the names Perception, Conception, Memory, Abstraction, Reason, 
Judgment, Imagination. The modes of exertion, however, designated 
by these names are not distinct powers, but different applications of 
the same powers: Memory, Reason, and Imagination involve 
common intellectual functions. The ultimate and really distinct 
operations of our intelligence are these three :— 

First. Discrimination, or the Consciousness of Difference, 2s when 
we are made conscious by the transition from light to dark, from blue 
to red, from straight to crooked. There can be no knowledge with- 
out fecling of difference, and the further this extends the greater is 
the intellectual range. 

Secondly. Agreement or Similarity in the midst of Difference. It 
is necessary that on a second recurrence of any effcct already felt we 
should be struck or aroused by the identity, and recall to mind the 
previous occasion. When we see anything round, we are aware of its 
identity with a great number of previous impressions, in virtue of 
which we apply one name to all. Recognition, classification, reason- 
ing, imagination, and much else, depend on this power. 

Neither of these two leading functions of the intellect is pro- 
perly speaking, susceptible of being improved, yet there is a possi- 
bility of adapting our procedure to enable them to work to advantage. 
Thus, both discrimination and identification are aided by viewing the 
things together—as a straight line by the side of a bent line, a forged 
bank-note by a good one. 

Thirdly. Retentivencss, Memory, or the power of making Acquire- 
ments, physical, intellectual, moral; in short, what constitutes us 
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educable beings. The careful economy of so notable an attribute as 
the plasticity of the human system is connected with our bodily and 
our mental efficiency, and, both directly and indirectly, with our 
happiness. The remarks occupying the present paper will be con- 
fined to this function. 

I. All are sufficiently aware that repetition, continuance, or prac- 
tice is the prime condition of acquirement. Every learner must be 
assiduous in application to his task ; and the greater the practice, the 
greater the progress. Yet the rule has its exceptions. It is qualified 
by two circumstances—the freshness or vigour of the system, and 
the feelings of the learner. 

Study, or the practice of a lesson, is unavailing after fatigue 
and exhaustion of the organs concerned—the muscles, the senses, or 
the brain. The attention cannot any longer be maintained; the 
plasticity of the nervous system is at end. Hence acquirement is at 
its maximum in the early hours of the day, and after meals, allow-, 
ance being made in the adult for the first stage of digestion. It is 
not superfluous to add that atmospheric freshness is an element of 
prime importance. 

The lessons, begun in moments of physical vigour, are to be con- 
tinued while the vigour lasts, and no longer. This point is settled 
in each case by the observation of the teacher. There are, however, 
certain general considerations that may assist his judgment. In the 
first place, he must consider age ; pupils of seven are very inferior in 
power of attention to pupils of ten, and still more so to those of four- 
teen. In the next place, continuous training adds to the power of 
attention ; after being seven or eight years at school, the pupil can 
remain at study much longer, without fatigue, than an unschooled 
youth of the same age. Again, newness of the subject should 
be allowed for; when all the exercises are strange, the fatigue of the 
learner is correspondingly great. The army recruit often suffers 
unspeakable agonies during his first month’s subjection to the 
remorseless drill-sergeant, while the infliction, after all, may not 
answer the end. When fully grounded in the elementary steps of 
an acquirement, the pupil’s situation is entirely altered; he is not so 
much fatigued in two hours as he was, at the outset, in half an hour; 
he is less of a learner and more of a practised worker. Once more, 
the drill in a class, where each is subjected by turns to the strain of 
the lesson, is necessarily much lighter than the continuous drill of 
the single pupil, while those that are quick above the average are 
still further relieved. Lastly, the reluctant learner must have the 
pressure continued till attention is awake. These various circum- 
stances apply to all pupils, more or less : individualities must be taken 
by themselves. Country children should be able to stand out longer 
than the children of the town. 
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The duration of lessons is complicated by the fact that a certain 
time is required to bring the organs into full play; hence there is, 
perhaps, no subject and no circumstances, after mere infancy, where a 
lesson should not be kept up for half an hour, while in teaching the 
young more than an hour should seldom be devoted continuously to 
one kind of exercise; a short break and a slight change of subject 
may revive the flagging attention for some time longer. Still better 
is the alternating of mental strain with a bout of physical exercise. 

These maxims are contravened by protracted school hours—as, 
for example, six hours a day to pupils of ten, twelve, or even sixteen 
years. They are still more disastrously violated by the ambitious 
midnight student, who fancies that every additional hour, under any 
circumstances, brings a contribution to his mental stores. The 
mature man, who reads eight or ten hours a day, is not learning, but 
rather searching and noting—a far less strain on the mental powers. 

The second limitation to the rule that practice makes perfect is 
found in the feelings of the learner. To do full justice to a lesson, 
the whole mind should be bent upon it; nothing else should be 
thought of, or longed after ; the consciousness should be fully awake 
to the present work, and asleep to everything besides. Such entire 
absorption comes only of a thorough liking for the subject ; the next 
best stimulus being a strong sense of prospective utility. It has 
always been understood that the awakening of an interest, whether 
present or prospective, in any line of study, is the teacher’s greatest 
triumph ; the learner’s progress is then assured. But this is rather 
a bright ideal than a frequently realized actual. Greater hope lies in 
finding out and suiting natural tastes; creating an interest is a figure 
too strong for the facts. 

Nevertheless, the teacher who can surround his subject even with 
moderate charms, with a mild fascination, or an adventitious interest, 
is rewarded by the certainty of improved attention. If he cannot 
command this much, he has to work by punishment or fear, a less 
effective but indispensable instrument, especially in the earliest 
stages. 

II. The powers of memory or acquisition may be greatly economised, 
but they cannot be increased as a whole. The total plastic force of each 
constitution is a limited quantity ; or, if increasable, it is at the expense 
of some other power of the system. A man may push acquisition to the 
detriment of other intellectual powers, as invention; or of powers not 
intellectual, as susceptibility to emotion ; and, lastly, of the physical 
energies, from which it is possible that nourishment may be unduly 
withdrawn. Except on these suppositions, or on the supposition 
that the system is invigorated altogether by some happy regimen, I 
do not see that any power, costing a definite amount of the vitality of 
the framework, can be increased in the total. What we can do is to 
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learn this thing or that, and to pass by other things. We may 
seem to take on an increased facility in acquiring some one subject, 
as language, or in some one effort of memory, as in committing 
speeches for public delivery ; but there is no augmentation of the plastic 
power on the whole; there is merely a special and select application 
of it, at the expense of other applications. If any one seems to grow in 
aptitude for remembering vocables (a power that usually decreases 
with years), the effect is owing to a habit of concentrated attention 
upon that class of things; and it is impossible to concentrate 
attention at one point, except by withdrawing it from other points. 
So if a speaker has cultivated the facility of committing discourses to 
memory, he has paid for it by the remission of intellectual force in 
some different form. If he had only to write, and not to commit, he 
would, with the same mental strain, improve the quality or increase 
the quantity of the composition. 

It is a fact that you cannot go on storing the memory for ever. 
The extent of possible acquisition is great, and even marvellous, and 
implies an enormous extent and complication of the physical organ, 
the brain, which has, somehow or other, to provide a distinct track of 
nervous communications for every distinct acquisition. Yet this 
organ has its limits, which are very various in individuals. Although 
acquirement may not stop till extreme old age, yet the available total 
does not increase, and may even decline long before the end of life, 
the new displacing the old. Supposing a man in his youth to learn 
English, French, German, Latin, and Greek, and in later years to be 
resident in the East, and to acquire four or five oriental tongues ; the 
previously attained languages would inevitably pass into decay, the 
nervous communications being wanted for the new vocabularies. 

Notwithstanding the bounds set to possible acquisition, there is 
large scope for economy of the plastic force of the system, bodily and 
mental. In few cases are the limits of the nervous organisation 
reached; there are other limiting circumstances that make us stop 
far short of these. Even the possible connexions and associations 
cannot be cemented without a due concentration of physical nutri- 
ment and activity in the organ of mind; and this is not easy to 
reconcile with all the other demands upon the vitality. Here, 
then, let us ply our maxims of thrift. 

First. Every branch of acquisition is promoted by whatever main- 
tains the vigour and freshness of the body generally, by all the causes 
of health and strength and elation of tone and spirits; and, obversely, 
our acquirements are retarded by everything that weakens, depresses, 
worries, distracts, or harasses the physical powers. Exhausting 
labour (and labour generally), care, anxiety, fretting, and ill-health 
destroy the plastic energy of the system, and even inflict decay upon 
previous acquisitions. This is one of the many reasons why youth is 
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the season of improvement; the load of care, attendant on mature 
years, has not yet been laid on the shoulders. The learner should be 
kept in the highest bodily condition. A certain cheerful, happy 
tone, not wasting itself in mere emotion, nor passing into luxurious 
indolence, is a good foundation for mental work of every kind, as well 
as for bodily work. 

Secondly. Steadiness of application is more profitable than fits and 
starts, or than bursts of exertion intermitted by total idleness. In 
that model drill institution, the army, the exercises are never dropped. 
An artist must not allow himself to get out of practice. The case 
is different when one’s position changes from learner to worker. In 
a difficult enterprise, executed against time, one must often over- 
strain the human powers, and make up at the end by entire relaxation. 
This is the mode of proceeding adapted to the actual emergencies of 
life, and not to the education ,for those emergencies. The pupil, 
laying up a store of acquirements, should in no day exceed or fall 
below a suitable measure, neither over-tasking nor under-tasking 
the powers of the system. The lessons of the day should use the 
strength of the day, without abusing it. Idleness at the beginning 
of a season of study, with late hours at the end, may be agreeable to 
the natural inclinations, but not to the laws of the growth and matur- 
ing of body and mind. I do not say that a pupil should never have 
an unbroken holiday—never be let off from drill for one week ; on the 
contrary, I think that human life should not be wholly sacrificed to 
the one idea of improvement. I am merely laying down the prin- 
ciple of the maximum of acquisition, leaving to each one to make 
remissions in favour of other interests. It is a fact that the over- 
done application of the student, on the eve of his “ passing,” will be 
very far short, in point of efficiency, of a steady course throughout. 
The singer and the actor, who have to strain their powers of special 
acquirement to the utmost, cannot succeed upon the fitful plan; 
neither will it answer for the physician, the lawyer, or the engincer. 

Thirdly. A proper alternation or variety of studies is a means of 
thrift. After being wearied with one kind of exercise or one line of 
study, we can take to another with a certain freshness, but on these 
conditions, namely (1), that we have not pursued the first to the 
extent of general exhaustion of the system, and (2) that the new is 
really, and not only in name or appearance, different from the old. 
If a pupil has sat four or five hours intently studying mathematics, 
he can have little power left for any subject. But after a limited 
time devoted to one thing, the mind can turn with a certain freshness 
to another thing, so far different as to strike into new avenues of the 
brain. This is a pleasure, and not a burden. From mathematics 
one can pass to language, then to music, and thence to bodily manual 
discipline. It is not a refreshing change to go from one science to 
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another,—from Natural Philosophy to Chemistry; or from one 
language to another,—as from Latin to Greek. We might as well 
continue the same subject in a new book, or in another part of it. 

There is a possibility of introducing too many different studies at 
the same time. Thus it is a mistake to begin two foreign languages 
together. And to minds not specially adapted for the sciences, we 
may present too great a multiplicity of scientific elements: three 
such sciences as mathematics, chemistry, and botany, would over- 
power a weak apprehension. If any one thing is especially 
difficult to a pupil, other difficulties should obviously be kept away 
from him, 

Fourthly. We may glance at the schemes of Artificial Memory, 
or the devices contrived at various periods for assisting the mind 
to acquire languages, numbers, historical facts, and other things. 
The success of these methods has always been doubtful. There are 
certain little arts made use of by the mnemonic professors that have 
a real basis in the laws of the retentive faculty. For example, the 
topical memory of the ancient orators consisted in mentally placing 
the different parts of discourse in the compartments of a well-known 
building— it being found more easy to remember any portion in 
connexion with a room, than in connexion with another portion ; 
the difference of adhesiveness could not be great, but it might be 
something. Again, a series of dates is made to fall into an intel- 
ligible sentence, which is easy to remember of itself, and which, 
therefore, helps to carry the dates with it. Further, it is possible to 
arrange a string of words, so as to make an alliance of meaning 
between each one and the next; the words door, room, window, light, 
day, month, are more easily remembered than the same words placed 
differently —window, month, door, day, room, light. A like aid 
would be given by an alphabetical or an alliterative arrangement. 

Instead, however, of teaching these various arts to be applied by 
the learner’s own skill, the better plan is to provide for him ready- 
made devices for holding together some of the most troublesome 
details, as chronology, geography, language, and so on. The well- 
known doggrel, ‘Thirty days hath September” has imparted to 
millions a ready mastery of the months. In English History the 
teacher points out that the sixteenth century was divided by the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; that Shakspeare died in the 
two sixteens ; that Cromwell’s age was the same as the century ; that 
the one year, 1832, saw the deaths of Bentham, Scott, and Goethe. 
By far the most ingenious mnemonic device ever yet formed is seen 
in the five Latin verses containing the whole theory of the syllogism 
in logic. Public rewards should be within reach of the authors of 
these memorial constructions. 

Lastly, it is needless to add that memory is helped and economised 
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by all the arts of good exposition,—by method, order, and perspicuity 
on the part of the teacher. And of these arts nothing is more signal, 
more genuine, than skill in forming and in setting forth generalities. 
It is by identifying whatever is identical that we simplify the com- 
plexity of nature, bringing hundreds of details under a single stroke 
of comprehension ; and these identities are expressed in a general rule 
—law, maxim, or notion. No doubt such generalities have to be 
formed by efforts of scientific genius. They are not to be struck out 
by any parish teacher in a morning lesson. It was Newton 
who generalised gravity ; Franklin identified electricity and lightning ; 
Dalton gave the atomic theory of chemistry. Yet something of the 
spirit and the appreciation of scientific generalities enters into good 
teaching, not in science merely, but in every subject whatsoever. 
Even the music-master should have in his mind the difference between 
what is typical, recurring, general, and what is merely incidental, 
oceasional, or special, and should lay the stress of his discipline upon 
the first. 

It is rather an ideal to be mooted, than a method to be definitely 
prescribed, to avoid taking up room with the useless and the worse 
than useless. In realising such an ideal, we shall have solved the 
entire problem of education, having ascertained what is best, as well 
as found the way to secure it. 

Let us now shortly place these various maxims in another light, 
under which they may be still more suggestive, by reviewing in order 
the leading classes of our acquisitions. They may all be embraced 
under these six heads:—Mechanical, Lingual, Scientific, Artistic, 
Practical, and Moral. 

1. Mechanical acquisitions are the various handicraft operations, 
military drill, active sports, and the power of manipulation generally 
—both in the inferior and in the higher vocations. The natural 
aptitudes for these relate (1) to the activity, or the active organs, 
and (2) to the delicacy of the sense concerned in the work—whether 
touch, sight, hearing, &c.; both being improvable. As regards 
the Activity, there must be a certain physical vigour of muscle, as 
as well as those deeper endowments of the nerve-centres, shown by 
exuberance of movement and by flexibility, compass, and delicate 
graduation. As regards the Sense, all excellence is summed up in 
nicety of discrimination. 

Now the obvious part of mechanical acquirements is an associating 
or linking process, for fusing separate movements into one complex 
act, or for joining them in a chain, one link suggesting the next. 
These aggregations and concatenations make a large part, but not 
the whole. Both as respects the organs and as respects the sense, 
we have to interpolate many new grades or positions, the fixing of 
which is a work of time, and absorbs a large amount of the available 
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plasticity of the system. To beable to introduce three or four new 
gradations of energy in a blow with the arm, or to double the 
distinguishable shades of colour or discriminations of musical pitch, 
we must maintain an incessant practice for months. All the general 
conditions of economy in acquisition apply to this case—vigour in 
the organs, alternations of repose, steady persistence, and the rest. 

2. Much more complicacy surrounds the lingual acquisitions which 
occupy a considerable part of every one’s mind, whether cultivated 
or uncultivated. Language, like mechanical skill, is distributed 
between active organs and senses, there being, in the first instance, 
the voice and the ear; written language introducing the hand and 
the eye. Great aptitude for vocal utterance, or speech proper, is 
founded partly on the activity, flexibility, and graduated exertion of 
the muscles of the voice and of the mouth, and, for the largest part, 
upon the delicacy of the ear. A good general memory, or a retentive 
intellect on the whole, is also of great consequence in an acquirement 
so multitudinous in its details. 

All the general conditions of economy in learning are in the highest 
degree available for language. Youthful vigour and disengagement 
of mind, steady application, absence of distracting lessons, and a 
certain interest on the part of the learner—are prime requisites. It 
is here, however, more than on any other subject, that mnemonic arts 
and ingenious devices have been sought for; the royal road being 
more desiderated even in language than in geometry. The attain- 
ment of some thousands of vocables, not to speak of their numerous 
groupings in phrases, clauses, and periods, is felt to be a heavy 
undertaking, and we are eager to embrace any promising alleviation. 

The rules of thrift that we endeavoured to base upon the ascer- 
tained laws of the constitution, bodily and mental, would indubitably 
lessen the toil of acquiring languages as well as of everything else. 
Still the effects must not be exaggerated. Between good ordinary 
teaching and the best ideal teaching the difference is not enough 
(in my judgment at least) to found proposals for either extending the 
number of languages in the existing curricula of the schools, or for 
retaining the present amount in conjunction with additional studies 
in science and in general knowledge. I should be willing to allow, 
say, twenty-five or thirty per cent. of possible saving between a fair 
average tuition and a maximum tuition; but this would not enable 
three languages to be learnt in the time of two, nor would it make 
room, without other displacements, for one important science in the 
curriculum of a school or college. 

Let us consider closely some of the contrivances for imbibing lan- 
guages, as it were, by stealth. Much stress is deservedly laid upon 
the apparent ease of their attainment by children. To learn the speech 
of those about them seems to take no effort, to interfere with nothing, 
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to be a pure gain. Now great suspicion attaches to all advantages 
that pretend to cost nothing ; and as to mental acquisitions, we may 
be sure that the position, broadly stated, is untrue. It may be true 
that these childish attainments cost little, and do not stand in the 
way, to any material degree, of pleasures and other acquirements ; 
although this limited assertion is not to be received without mis- 
givings. At all events, it is the accredited practice to surround 
children with French and German nurses and governesses, to take 
them abroad early, and so to insinuate the vocables and the pronun- 
ciation of foreign languages pavi passu with the mother tongue. 

Let us attend for a moment to the experience of the nursery during 
this trilingual operation. Everybody who has taken a part in the 
initiating of a child into the mother-speech knows that it is not play, 
or the happy unconsciousness of effort. Many a hard and toilsome 
struggle is gone through with the first articulations, and very few 
of these are taken up without some pains. After the power of 
pronunciation and the imitative ear are developed, the vocables are 
picked up with tolerable rapidity ; but no one can be fixed without a 
momentary engrossment of the attention. Every word detains the 
child’s concentrated faculty for an appreciable time—is, in fact, a 
charge upon its limited (though pretty extensive) fund of mental 
power. Even when there is no apparent compulsion or crossing of 
the grain, the demand upon the mental concentration is still the 
same; the most willing exercise is not exempt from the physical 
conditions of the mind; while it is going on, power is used up, 
attention is withheld from other things; an item of expenditure is 
incurred. 

But these instants of concentration must be multiplied for the 
polyglot child; the spare moments of attention to other matters 
left to the cottage infant must be still further abridged by the labours 
of the French nurse and the German governess. Now these spare 
moments are not necessarily tracts of pure waste, as is commonly 
assumed ; many of them must be employed in laying up the store of 
sense-experience constituting the groundwork of knowledge, infor- 
mation, and tact in surrounding things. And although one must not 
make rash affirmations in a subject where everything turns on amount 
or degree, and where exact measurement is not attainable, yet we 
are safe in asserting that the absorption of mind involved in begin- 
ning three languages may considerably infringe upon other valuable 
acquirements of infant life. At the very least, the possibility of 
such a thing must be allowed for, and the experience of the practice 
is not such as to dispose of the objection. 

In the well-appointed nursery there are numerous resources of real 
economy, not based on the assumption that two extra languages can 
be built up at no expense but the cost of the tutors. It is here that 
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the child might be saved from many acquirements that have after- 
wards to be undone—bad pronunciations and idioms, wrong infor- 
mation, prejudices, and moral weaknesses that are a burden upon 
after-life. This vast economy was earnestly enforced by Quintilian 
in his scheme for the education of the public man of his time. 

fs When it is said that by certain improved methods Latin, for 
example, may be taught in less than two years, instead of being 
protracted over seven, there is a very apparent ambiguity not 
sufficiently dwelt upon. The grammar and commoner vocables and 
the straightforward constructions of the language might be pretty 
well got up in two years, after the age of twelve or thereby, but 
it would only be for known and familiar subjects; the student of 
science or of law might read Latin treatises on those subjects, and 
the easier historians might probably be read. In former days when 
college lectures were given in Latin, the preparation for understand- 
ing these, or even for composing them, would not be a very serious 
thing. There was not much scholarship wanted to write the Latin 
of the “ Principia.” But, now-a-days, this special utility of the lan- 
guage has vanished except in a few isolated instances. The Latin 
required by the lawyer, the Latin and the Greek demanded in 
theology, might be got up as part of professional study, and need 
not enter into the curriculum of general study at all. 

But classics mean something more than this, and that additional 
something is a vast extension of minute details, not to be compressed 
into a short time by any scheme whatever. After Newton was able 
to write the “ Principia,” he was probably still unable to read a book 
of Horace’s Odes. If anyone is to master Virgil, Horace, Livy, and 
Cicero, the supposed two years must at once be doubled under the 
most favourable circumstances. The minute knowledge necessary for 
comprehending these authors takes of itself years to build up; and if 
classical study is to be understood in this wider significance, I deem 
it wholly incompatible with the extensive introduction of modern 
studies into the curriculum of a liberal education. 

3. The Sciences, as a whole, present the most serious difficulties to 
the great mass of learners, although they are not all equal in this 
respect. Those of the outer world, as contrasted with the Mind, 
range between the two extreme poles—the highly abstract, as 
Mathematics, and the concrete and experimental, as Natural History, 
Physiology, and Chemistry. For the first, perhaps, the majority of 
persons are little suited; for the second, which appeal more to the 
senses, and give scope for active manipulation, the disqualification 
is far less extensive. 

The feature that is at once the glory and the difficulty of science is 
generality. On account of this, resort is had to very abstract terms, 
and to uncouth symbols, which have all a representative character. 
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No individual thing mentioned in science ever terminates in itself; if 
the teacher shows a lever, the pupil must not feast his eyes upon 
that, and so end the subject. Unless the mind can carry, with the 
lever seen, many other levers unseen, it has not obtained a scientific 
conception. This demand for comprehending the absent along with 
the present is a strain upon the faculties, and can never be of itself 
an alluring exercise. The arts of skilled tuition are nowhere so 
imperative as in dealing with these scientific elements. The primary 
requisites of acquirement—the freshness of the organs, the moderate 
length of lesson, the steady persistence, the restriction to one or two 
sciences at a time—are least of all to be dispensed with in nursing 
the feeble scientific capabilities of an average intellect. 

If the stress of scientific education were more placed upon the 
concrete branches, as Natural History, Chemistry, Experimental 
Physics, the greater attractions, the more immediate applications to 
practice, and the smaller demand upon the power of abstract 
reasoning, would no doubt multiply the number of those that could 
“pass” in science. If we allow thirty per cent. for the minds 
wholly incapable of the peculiar scientific effort (scme, perhaps, from 
great natural aptitudes of a conflicting kind, as Fine Art), of the 
remaining seventy, perhaps less than thirty would be at home in 
Mathematics, while all might do some good in one or other of the 
Concrete Sciences. The proportions of successes and failures, however, 
will fluctuate more widely, according to the teacher, than in the 
other branches of common education. 

We will pass over the acquisitions in Business and in Fine Art, to 
advert to certain special laws of the Retentive Faculty in the depart- 
ment of Moral and Ethical Education. In its most comprehensive 
scope, this includes not merely the elements of social duty, or regard 
to others, but all those re-adjustments of the feelings, appetites, and 
volitions that promote the happiness of self. To associate the likings 
and the dislikings with proper objects expresses a large and vital 
region of human culture. 

Into this great department there enter all the conditions and 
restrictions already stated with reference to acquisition generally. 
Moreover, as regards the limits of the plasticity of the body and 
mind, we have to remember that this element likewise costs a great 
deal, and cannot be pushed to all lengths; while it must needs be 
crippled by an excessive devotion to the building up of purely intel- 
lectual trains. A moral lesson needs all the favouring circumstances 
of any other lesson; it cannot be impressed under fatigue or great 
mental distraction, or when the mind is bent on some intellectual 
achievement. To cement a pleasurable association, to convert an 
outburst of tender feeling into a lasting affection, there must be time, 
opportunity, and the concentration of a fresh and vigorous state of 
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mind. To conqucr a misplaced antipathy, as the childish dread of 
insects, the demands for favouring conditions are, if possible, still 
more urgent. 

The periods of life most adapted to moral education in the widest 
scope are, first, before the beginning of intellectual education, when 
habits of obedience and the early forms of affection are to be esta- 
blished ; secondly, during the intervals and remissions of engrossing 
intellectual tasks; and, thirdly, after the severest parts of education 
are over, and before the difficulties and the greater labours of life 
commence, or else in the moments when these are happily relaxed. 
Many important habits of the moral kind are nurtured under the 
discipline of the school; such are industry, regularity, patience in 
labour, and obedience to authority. What the school training can- 
not do is to build up the finer emotional associations that give the 
soft, warm radiance to the after-life. 

The two conditions special to moral training are these—(1), a 
powerful initiative, and (2) the precaution of not exposing the 
subject to trials beyond the acquired strength. The importance of 
these is most conspicuously shown in the repression of the impetuous 
appetites and urgencies. 

By a powerful initiative is meant some strong influence of autho- 
rity, example, or personal resolution at the outset. Thus, to take the 
habit of persistent daily industry reared in opposition to indolence 
and desultory pursuits. In order to form this habit speedily, there 
must needs be a strong inducement to remain steadily at work 
throughout the appointed hours. Either the compulsion of a 
superior, or some ascendant motive in one’s own mind, is essential 
in order to cope with the reluctance of the natural man to daily and 
continued drudgery. In the intellectual branches of education, the 
strong initiative is not necessary in the samedegree. A person may, 
although not very successfully, acquire reading and writing by fits of 
application, governed by whim or caprice; but it is the nature of 
the moral acquirements to conquer an inward opposition, and that 
opposition, prior to being conquered by habit, must be conquered by 
some other influence. This is what is meant by an adequate 
initiative. 

In the next place, it is essential to the growth of a moral habit 
that the learner should not be exposed beyond the strength gained at 
the time. If it is desired to train a youth to temperance by the 
quickest road, the course is never to expose him to a temptation that 
would be too much for him. Every failure in a combat throws the 
subject back several points. Sometimes, indeed, a failure is accom- 
panied with a painful and deterring smart that may be a beacon for 
the future; but this is not a thing to be trusted to, and in the mass 
of cases it does not hold. To cite an extreme instance: if we are 
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endeavouring to inure a timid nature to confidence and to a certain 
amount of courage, we must on no account expose the subject beyond 
the acquired strength. A single fright will nullify the upbuilding 
labours of months. So, in moral habits generally, a temptation 
yielded to unwinds a portion of the work. We do not tempt the 
young child with sweets, nor trust a: mere youth with uncounted 
money. However hard the condition may be to fulfil, the soundness 
of the principle is not to be disputed. It stands clearly out in bodily 
training, which must never go to the length of injuring the muscles, or 
the weakening the functions of the heart. We do not make a moral 
character by the removal of all temptation ; that would be an error 
on the other side: it may be proper at the commencement, but is 
nugatory at the end. There is atime for being protected against 
the rough world of trial, and a time for graduated exposure. It is 
asin hardening the bodily system to bear cold and fatigue; the 
learner should avoid catching an illness in the early stages: every 
such illness is a breach in the works—a weakness to be erased by a 
tedious course of inuring. 
ALEXANDER Baty. 








THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO VOTE UNDER THE 
REFORM ACT, 1867. 


Tue basis of political freedom is expressed in the great maxim of the 
equality of all men, of humanity, of all human beings, before the 
law. The unit of modern political society is not the family, but the 
individual. Therefore every individual is primd facie entitled to all 
the franchises and freedoms of the constitution. The political posi- 
tion of women ought, and, finally, must be, determined by reference 
to that large principle. Every individual, whether man or woman, 
is by presumption within the constitution, and invested with the 
common liberties of the land. The grant to women of equal political 
rights is a proceeding not only just in itself, but is a really indis- 
pensable security of good government for all. 

The question of the electoral right of women has assumed a new 
aspect since the passing of the Reform Act of last year. It is proposed 
to submit a short statement of some of the grounds and reasoning 
in accordance with which it is contended that, under “ The Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1867,” all women who are sui juris, and 
possess the necessary qualification, are entitled to vote in the election 
of members of Parliament. 

I. In the first place, such women are, it is maintained, within 
the legal intention and definition of the Act. 

The intention of the Act can only be collected from its language. 
The intention of the Legislature is represented, is expressed, by the 
language of the Legislature. The golden rule in the interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament, as of all written instruments, is that its 
intention is to govern its construction; and what is its intention is 
to be ascertained from the meaning of the language used. In the 
present case the Legislature has granted the electoral franchises to 
“every man.” The simple question is, what, according to the inten- 
tion of the Act, is the legal value of the expression ‘“ every man.” 

It is submitted that women are within the intention and definition 
of the Act for the following reasons :— 

(1) The franchises are granted not, as in the case of the Act of 
1832, to “ every male person,” but to “ every man.” 

(2) Everywhere throughout the Act the equivalent terms for 
“ every man” are such as would, without doubt, comprehend women. 
The clauses relative to compounding, introduced with sole regard to 
the right of voting, are applicable, and have been applied, to women 
under the designation of “ occupiers.” 
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(3) The word “man,” and its equivalent “homo,” are in good 
English and Latin generic, and include man and woman. 

(4) As to the legal value of the words “man” and “homo,” 
respectively — 

(2) The term “homo,” in classical jurisprudence and juridical 
science, has no necessary reference to’ sex ; it means human being, 
and comprehends man and woman. The great maxim, “ omnes homines 
equales sunt,’ embraces humanity. 

(6) In the law of England, the word man is used generically to 
include man and woman in cases arising under the common and 
statute law. 

The expression, “ No free man—znudlus liber homo,” of the Great 
Charter, comprehends women as well as men. Lord Coke (2 Inst. 
45) says, ‘“ Homo doth extend to both sexes, men and women.” By 
3 Hen. VII. c. 1, it is enacted that the heir of him slain shall have 
the appeal ; and Coke (4 Rep. 46) says, “The heir of a woman shall 
have the appeal.” By 25 Edw. III., the killing of a master is made 
treason ; “ this extends by construction to the mistress.’””—Powlter’s 
case, 11 Rep. 34. It may, indeed, be affirmed generally, but parti- 
cularly where political rights are cencerned, that words which may 
appear to be of only masculine value are used generically. In charters 
and statutes relating to public and constitutional rights, the language 
of grant is construed upon the same principle of comprehension. 

(5) By express statutory enactment, the word “man” has been 
distinctly constituted a technical expression, a term of art. By Lord 
Romilly’s Act, 13 & 14 Vict. c. 21, s. 4, it is enacted that “in all 
Acts, words importing the masculine gender shall be deemed and taken 
to include females, unless the contrary as to gender is expressly 
provided.” 

In “The Representation of the People Act, 1867,” there is no 
proviso to the contrary ; therefore the statutory value must be given 
to the word “ man,” and the rights granted by the Act extended to 
women. 

Much has been made of the history of the passage of the Act 
through Parliament as an index of the intention of the Legislature. 
It is perfectly clear, whatever be the nature of the facts of that his- 
tory, that they cannot be considered in the interpretation of the Act. 
The facts, however, do not warrant an adverse inference. Before the 
Bill went into committee, the attention of Parliament was called to 
the terms of Lord Romilly’s Act; and on the 28th of March, Mr. 
Denman, Q.C., asked whether, having regard to that Act, it was the 
intention of Government to confer the franchise upon women as well 
asmen. In reply, Mr. Disraeli stated he believed there was a proviso 
excluding Lord Romilly’s Act. But there was no such proviso in the 
Bill, and there is none in the Act. On the 20th of May, Mr. Mill 
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moved that the word “ person ” should be substituted for the word 
“man,” but it was rejected. Finally, on the 12th of July, Parlia- 
ment refused to adopt Mr. Powell’s amendment to substitute the 
expression “male person” for the term “man.” Therefore, as to 
the history of the passage of the Act, the case stands thus :—The 
Legislature, being in possession of the expression “male person” 
employed in the Act of 1832, rejected it, and deliberately, and with 
full knowledge of its legal value, used the term “ man ;” but declined 
to construe the term in express words, leaving that point, if it should 
become doubtful, to the decision of the ordinary tribunals of the 
land, guided by the common rules of interpretation. 

On the whole, then, as to this part of the argument, it is affirmed 
that women are within the intention of the Act, because they are 
within the meaning of the language by which that intention is 
expressed. 

II. The second branch of the scheme of argumentation relates to 
the gencral competency of women to exercise the electoral right. 

Assuming that women are within the intention and definition of 
the Act, are they incompetent, by the law of England, to exercise 
the electoral right ? 

(1) With regard to franchises, the general principle is, that when- 
ever a franchise is constituted by description, whoever answers to the 
description, whether man or woman, is entitled absolutely to exer- 
cise it. 

In Rex v. Stubbs, 2 T. R., the question was, whether a woman 
was competent to serve the office of overseer, the qualification con- 
sisting in being ‘‘a substantial householder.” Ashhurst, J., said— 
“The only qualification required by 43 Eliz. is, that they shall be 
substantial householders ; it has no reference to sex. The only ques- 
tion, then, is, whether there be anything in the nature of the office 
that should make a woman incompetent; and we think not. There 
are many instances where, in offices of a higher nature, they are held 
not to be disqualified ; as in the case of the office of High Chamber- 
lain, High Constable and Marshal, and that of a common constable, 
which is both an office of trust and likewise in a degree judicial. 
So in the case of the office of sexton.” In Olive v. Ingram, 7 Mod. 
Rep., the question was, whether a woman was within the general 
words, “all persons paying scot and lot;” and it was held that 
she was. 

(2) With regard to the electoral right, it is distinctly asserted, by 
well-informed authorities, under the sanction of strong cases, that in 
former times women voted in the election of members of Parliament. 
It is certain that their right to vote has never been abrogated or 


denied by any statute, decision, or resolution of the House of 
Commons. 
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The argument of non-user is not sound, since mere disuse cannot 
either impair or destroy the right. 

(3) The only real ground upon which it is asserted and argued 
that women are incompetent to vote is, on the one hand, a mere 
dictum, and, on the other, a mere presumption. 

(2) The dictum, which is presented without argument, and without 
authority, is that of Lord Coke, 4 Inst. 5 :—“In many cases multi- 
tudes are bound by Acts of Parliament which are not parties to the 
election of knights, citizens, and burgesses, as all they that have no 
freehold, and all women having freehold or no freehold, and men 
within the age of one-and-twenty years,” &c. 

This is the sole authority for the position, that by the law of England 
women are under disability of voting for members of Parliament. 

(b) The nature of the presumption of the electoral incapacity of 
women deserves attention. It is the sole reason which is urged. If 
it is maintained that by the law of England women are incompetent 
to vote in parliamentary elections, it is, and can be, maintained on 
only one ground—the same and only ground which disqualifies the 
insane and infants—mental imbecility. Lunatics and infants are 
under disability because they are not equal to the intellectual process, 
first, of knowing what the law is; next, of knowing the nature of 
the conduct they propose ; and lastly, of comparing the terms of the 
law with the conduct proposed, so as to decide rationally whether 
the latter agrees or conflicts with the former. 

That this is really the position to which the opponents of women’s 
suffrage are reduced is indisputable. In Olive v. Ingram, the Chief 
Justice cited strong authority as to the right of women to vote; and 
Page J. said, “I see no disability in a woman from voting for a 
Parliament man.” One of the judges, however, said, “In the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament women are not now admitted, what- 
ever they were formerly. They (women) are not allowed to vote for 
members of Parliament, because of the judgment required in it.” 
And further :—*This (the decision as to the office of sexton, which, 
it was held, a woman might fill, it being ‘a servile ministerial office, 
requiring neither skill nor understanding’) cannot determine that 
women may vote for members of Parliament, as the choice requires 
an improved understanding, which women are not supposed to have.” 
In argument, it was urged that, “by 7 & 8 Will. III. c. 25, infants 
cannot vote, and women are perpetual infants.” And again :—“ In 
acts which concern the public, women are put in the same class with 
infants.” Therefore, to hold that women are incompetent to vote in 
the election of members of Parliament is to hold them to be the 
subjects of absolute and incurable mental defect, and, as it were, to 
sign against the duly qualified women of England a certificate of 
perpetual lunacy. 

VOL. IV. N.S. T 
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It should be noted that if women are disqualified by law from 
voting, they are as much under disability when the expression “ every 
person ”’ is used, as they are under the language “ every man.” 

III. The third class of argument has reference to the grounds 
upon which, under the constitution, the grant of the franchise is 
based. 

The reasons in obedience to which the franchise is granted to men 
extend to women also. Any individual who enjoys the electoral right 
is not, in the eye of the constitution, invested with it in virtue of 
being of a certain rank, station, or sex. Each individual receives 
the right to vote in the character of a human being, possessing intel- 
ligence and adequate reasoning power. To be human and sane are 
the essential conditions. Therefore, whoever is human and sane, and 
possesses the statutory qualifications, is entitled to the franchise. 
Clearly, it is not on the ground of any difference of sex that the 
electoral right is in principle either granted or denied. 

Such, in brief, are some of the arguments in support of the position 
that all women sui juris, and possessing the necessary qualification, 
are by law entitled to vote in the election of members of Parliament. 

To give to “The Representation of the People Act, 1867,” such a 
true legal interpretation will be to make it a new Great Charter. 

As the fundamental unit of society is the individual, so its freedom 
springs from the legal independence of the individual; while its 
power is the result of the development of the individual. But the 
condition of the independence and development is equality of right. 
Therefore, every extension of the principle of equality of right is an 
increase of the strength of civilization. 

The extension now claimed is one which in its effect will bea 
great gain to the life of the nation, and it is at the same time sanc- 
tioned by justice, the constitution, and the law of the land. 


R. M. Panxuurst, LL.D. 





ANEURIN’S HARP. 


I. 


Prince of Bards was old Aneurin ; 
He the grand Gododin sang ; 

All his numbers threw such fire in, 
Struck his harp so wild a twang ;— 
Still the wakeful Briton borrows 
Wisdom from its ancient heat: 

Still it haunts our source of sorrows, 
Deep excess of liquor sweet! 


Il. 


Here the Briton, there the Saxon, 
Face to face, three fields apart, 

Thirst for light to lay their thwacks on 
Each the other with good heart. 

Dry the Saxon sits, ’mid dinful 

Noise of iron knits his steel : 

Fresh and roaring with a skinful, 
Britons round the hirlas reel. 


It, 


Yellow flamed the meady sunset ; 
Red runs up the flag of morn. 
Signal for the British onset 
Hiccups through the British horn. 
Down these hillmen pour like cattle 
Sniffing pasture: grim below, 
Showing eager teeth of battle 

In his spear-heads lies the foe. 


IV. 


—< Monster of the sea! we drive him 
Back.into his hungry brine.” 

—<‘ You shall lodge him, feed him, wive him. 
Look on us; we stand in line.” 

—* Pale sea-monster! foul the waters 
Cast him; foul he leaves our land.” 

—* You shall yield us land and daughters : 
Stay the tongue, and try the hand.” 


(1) Aneurin: pronounced Anairin ; as sharp as the German ew—oi in verse. 
= 
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Vv. 


Swift as torrent-streams our warriors, 
Tossing torrent lights, find way ; 

Burst the ridges, crowd the barriers, 
Pierce them where the spear-heads play ; 
Turn them as the clods in furrow, 

Top them like the leaping foam ; 

Sorrow to the mother, sorrow, 

Sorrow to the wife at home! 


VI. 


Stags, they butted; bulls, they bellowed ; 
Hounds, we baited them ; oh, brave! 
Every second man, unfellow’d, 

Took the strokes of two, and gave. 

Bare as hop-stakes in November’s 

Mists they met our battle-flood : 
Hoary-red as winter’s embers 

Lay their dead lines done in blood. 


VII. 


Thou, my Bard, didst hang thy lyre in 
Oak-leaves, and with crimson brand 
Rhythmic fury spent, Aneurin ; 

Songs the churls could understand : 
Thrumming on their Saxon sconces 
Straight, the invariable blow, 

Till they snorted true responses. 

Ever thus the Bard they know. 


VIil. 


But ere nightfall, harper lusty ! 

When the sun was like a ball 

Dropping on the battle dusty, 

What was yon discordant call ? 
Cambria’s old metheglin demon 
Breathed against our rushing tide ; 
Clove us midst the threshing seamen :— 
Gashed, we saw our ranks divide! 
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IX. 


Britain then with valedictory 
Shriek veiled off her face and knelt, 
Full of liquor, full of victory, 
Chief on chief old vengeance dealt. 
Backward swung their hurly-burly; 
None but dead men kept the fight. 
They that drink their cup too early, 
Darkness they shall see ere night. 


xX. 


Loud we heard the yellow rover 
Laugh to sleep, while we raged thick, 
Thick as ants the ant-hill over, 
Asking who has thrust the stick. 

Lo, as frogs that Winter cumbers 
Meet the Spring with stiffen’d yawn, 
We from our hard night of slumbers, 
Marched into the bloody dawn. 


XI. 


Day on day we fought, though shattered ; 
Pushed and met repulses sharp, 

Till our Raven’s plumes were scattered : 
All, save old Aneurin’s harp. 

Hear it wailing like a mother 

O’er the strings of children slain ! 

He in one tongue, in another, 

Alien, I; one blood, yet twain. 


XII. 


Old Aneurin! droop no longer. 

That squat ocean-scum, we own, 

Had fine stoutness, made us stronger, 
Brought us much-required backbone : 
Claim’d of Power their dues, and granted 
Dues to Power in turn, when rose 
Mightier rovers ; they that planted 
Sovereign here the Norman nose. 
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XII. 


Glorious men, with heads of eagles, 
Chopping arms, and cupboard lips ; 
Warriors, hunters, keen as beagles, 
Mounted aye on horse or ships. 
Active, being hungry creatures ; 
Silent, having nought to say : 

High they raised the lord of features, 
Saxon-worshipped to this day. 


XIV. 


Hear its deeds, the great recital ! 
Stout as bergs of Arctic ice 

Once it led, and lived; a title 
Now it is, and names its price. 
This our Saxon brothers cherish : 
This, when by the worth of wits 
Lands are reared aloft, or perish, 
Sole illumes their lucre-pits. 


XV. 


Know we not our wrongs, unwritten 
Though they be, Aneurin? Sword, 
Song, and subtle mind, the Briton 
Brings to market, all ignored. 
’Gainst the Saxon’s bone impinging, 
Still is our Gododin played ; 

Shamed we see him humbly cringing 
In a shadowy nose’s shade. 


XVI. 


Bitter is the weight that crushes 
Low, my Bard, thy race of fire. 
Here no fair young future blushes 
Bridal to a man’s desire. 

Neither chief, nor aim, nor splendour 
Dressing distance, we perceive ; 
Neither honour, nor the tender 
Bloom of promise, morn or eve. 
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XVII. 


Joined we are; a tide of races 

Rolled to meet a common fate ; 
England clasps in her embraces 
Many: what is England’s state ? 
England her distended middle 

Thumps with pride as Mammon’s wife ; 
Says that thus she reads thy riddle, 
Heaven ! ’tis heaven to plump her life. 


XVIII. 


O my Bard! a yellow liquor, 

Like to that we drank of old— 

Gold is her metheglin beaker, 

She destruction drinks in gold. 

Warn her, Bard, that Power is pressing 
Hotly for his dues this hour ; 

Tell her that no drunken blessing 

Stops the onward march of Power. 


XIX. 

Has she ears to take forewarnings 
She will cleanse her of her stains, 
Feed and speed for braver mornings 
Valorously the growth of brains. 
Power, the hard man knit for action, 
Reads each nation on the brow. 
Cripple, fool, and petrifaction, 

Fall to him—are falling now! 


GrorcE MEREDITH. 





JOHN WILKES. 


Wuen an exasperated London mob tore down the railings of Hyde 
Park, some writers blamed the Government for vaccillation, while 
others deplored the ascendancy of the “‘roughs.” The majority 
regarded the occurrence as alike unprecedented and deplorable. It 
was commonly asserted that, with the exception of the Gordon riots, 
proceedings equally lawless had not disgraced the metropolis and 
terrified its inhabitants since the final establishment in England of 
constitutional government conducted by a responsible ministry. Our 
forefathers, however, were not unaccustomed to see the cause of order 
temporarily endangered owing to the wild violence of a frenzied mob. 
A century ago, disorders of far greater gravity than the trifling tumult 
which recently blanched the cheeks of our timid statesmen, were almost 
the rule in the metropolis. Sober citizens were then compelled to 
illuminate their houses, at the bidding of the multitude, in honour of 
the popular favourite. Men of rank were obliged to shout in praise of 
a commoner whom they regarded as the incarnation of everything that 
was detestable in politics and morals. Those who declined to obey the 
summons of the rabble were punished in their persons and property. 
This was no passing outburst, which spent its fury in a day, and was 
forgotten after a week. During fifteen years the metropolis was a 
frequent prey to these scandalous demonstrations. They had their 
origin in the violation of law on the part of the Ministry, and their 
justification was that they were open expressions of a determination 
on the part of the people that no Englishman, whatever his faults, 
should be subjected to harsh and illegal treatment by a tyrannical 
Government, a venal Parliament, and a rancorous king. The people 
were in the right, and their will prevailed. Long before his life 
closed, John Wilkes could boast that he had succeeded in forcing a 
reluctant Government to acknowledge that it had over-stepped the 
limits of law, in persuading an unfriendly House of Commons to 
expunge from its journals resolutions which were framed in order to 
blast his memory, and in being officially received at the Court of a 
sovereign who had strained every nerve to punish him as a traitor. 


z. 


In July, 1757, Mr. Wilkes was returned as member of Parliament 
for Aylesbury. He was then in his thirtieth year. Three years pre- 
viously he had unsuccessfully contested the borough of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. That he failed then was not attributable to his want 
of daring, because he signalised himself by an effort which testified 
to the possession of boldness and ingenuity. The Delaval family had 
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great influence in.that borough. Some of their supporters were resi- 
dents in London. They were sent to Berwick in order to record 
their votes, and, for reasons of economy, were sent by sea in place of 
by land. Wilkes bribed the captain of the vessel to land them on 
the coast of Norway, and thus inflicted a two-fold, as well as an 
unexpected, loss on his opponents. “His return for Aylesbury was 
probably facilitated by the lavishness of his expenditure, for the 
election cost him seven thousand pounds. His first care was to write 
and offer his support to Mr. Pitt, using these words: “I am very 
happy now to contribute more than my warmest wishes for the sup- 
port of his wise and excellent measures, and my ambition will ever 
be to have my parliamentary conduct approved by the ablest 
minister, as well as the first character, of the age. I live in the 
hope of doing my country some small services at least; and I am 
sure the only certain way of doing any is by a steady support of your 
measures.” In the House he fulfilled the pledge which he had 
voluntarily given to the minister. He could do this the more 
heartily, because the foreign policy of Pitt, which consisted in 
upholding British supremacy and humbling French power, was 
thoroughly in accordance with his own views. In cherishing 2 blind 
and unreasoning hatred for France, Wilkes was in unison with those 
who at that period were regarded as true-born Englishmen. To 
humiliate France was then as warmly desired by the majority of the 
people as to humiliate Russia has been advocated in our day by a fana- 
tical minority. But it is doubtful if, at the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a Frenchman was much more obnoxious than a Scotchman 
to a haughty and boastful Englishman. This aversion to the Scotch 
was not inexcusable. Twice since the revolution, a Scottish rebellion 
had embarrassed the dynasty which occupied the throne by a par- 
liamentary title and with the express sanction of the nation. At the 
French Court, and among the Scotch Highlanders, the Stuarts found 
countenance and devoted adherents. It was felt by the enlightened 
section of the country that their restoration would be equivalent to 
the defeat of every Liberal principle, to be followed by the chastise- 
ment of every supporter of the Liberal cause. For a time it was 
feared that the old days of bigotry, superstition, and prerogative were 
about to be restored. The rising of 1745 was almost a success. The 
rebels were defeated at last, and they were punished with a severity 
which to us appears merciless, but which many then deemed neces- 
sary. It was long, however, before the thoroughness of the measures 
of repression was perceived. The dread of a renewed attempt survived 
the executions of rebel lords and the confiscation of rebel lands. As 
is common under these circumstances, the innocent were confounded 
with the guilty, and every Scotchman had to bear the opprobrium 
which but a small section of his countrymen had fairly earned. 
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While the popular mind was animated with these sentiments, a 
Scottish nobleman became Prime Minister. Had the Earl of Bute 
been a statesman of rare foresight and proved capacity, he would have 
had little chance of surmounting the obstacles strewn in his path. 
It was hardly possible for any man to satisfy a public that idolised 
Pitt. There was no surer way of exasperating the public than to run 
counter to Pitt’s policy and undo his work. Pitt had carried ona 
war in which France had been worsted ; Bute concluded a peace from 
which England reaped none of the fruits of victory. Pitt had been 
ostentatious in declining to soil his hands with corrupt appointments ; 
the first act of Bute was to gratify his personal adherents at the 
public expense. He systematically bestowed the most lucrative 
appointments on Scotchmen whose claims for advancement were no 
greater than his own claim to hold the highest office in the State. 
Who can wonder that a Minister so incompetent and a scheme of 
Government so detestable should have excited general discontent! 

Wilkes became the channel through which the popular anger 
found vent. He founded the North Briton, with the express object 
of ridiculing Scotchmen and opposing Lord Bute. Imbued as he 
was with the worst national prejudices, he was well qualified for 
adding fuel to the indignation which flamed in many breasts. Less 
polished than Addison, and less incisive than Junius, he had the art 
of stating a case with a clearness which rendered it intelligible to 
every reader, and he had the audacity requisite for putting in plain 
terms the most unpalatable truths. The Ministry was suspected of 
truckling to France: he furnished plausible reasons in corroboration 
of this opinion. The Premier was supposed to be improperly intimate 
with the king’s mother: he treated this rumour as a fact, and made 
it the basis of specific denunciations. Hack-writers sold their pens 
to Lord Bute, but they failed in disproving the charges brought 
against their patron’s reputation. What gave point to the denuncia- 
tions of Wilkes was the undoubted weakness of the Government. 
Its measures were devoid of all statesmanship. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was Sir Francis Dashwood, than whom a more incom- 
petent financier never, perhaps, undertook the high duties of his 
office. He was literally hooted into resignation. Like all weak 
men, the Ministers longed to revenge themselves on the pitiless 
exponent of their shortcomings. In the twenty-seventh number of 
the North Briton, there is an open reference to the threats of punish- 
ment which those in power had used towards its conductor. It was 
not, however, till after the publication of the famous Forty-fifth 
number that the storm burst on the doomed head of Wilkes. 

The Earl of Bute resigned office on the 8th of April, 1763. His 
place was filled by Mr. George Grenville. It was supposed that his 
retirement was nominal only, that he still advised the sovereign 
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and inspired the Ministry. The publication of the North Briton was 
suspended for three weeks, and was resumed as soon as it became 
known that the ministerial changes were of the slightest possible 
kind, and did not promise any improvement in the system of adminis- 
tration. The number which attracted so much notice contained 
comments on the speech from the throne, then recently delivered. 
The passages on which the prosecution of Wilkes was founded, were 
to the following effect, that “The King’s speech has always been 
considered by the legislature, and by the public at large, as the 
speech of the Minister. It has regularly, at the beginning of every 
session of Parliament, been referred by both Houses to the considera- 
tion of a committee, and has been generally canvassed with the utmost 
freedom, when the Minister of the Crown has been obnoxious to the 
This week has given the public the most abandoned 
instance of ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be imposed on 
mankind. The Winister’s speech of last Tuesday is not to be paralleled 
in the annals of this country. I am in doubt whether the imposition 
is greater on the sovereign or on the nation. Every friend of his 
country must lament that a prince of so many great and amiable 
qualities, whom England truly reveres, can be brought to give the 
sanction of his sacred name to the most odious measures, and to the 
most unjustifiable public declarations, from a throne ever renowned 
for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue.” The foregoing is a fair 
sample of the passages which the Attorney-General of that day 
selected in support of his charge of seditious libel. What strikes 
every impartial reader now is the comparative tameness of the whole 
number when contrasted with preceding ones. Neither the language 
nor the allusions in the inculpated number can match the virulence 
of tone and poignancy of rebuke with which the favourite and his 
master had been treated on previous occasions. It was not so much 
on account of the statements themselves as for the convenient handle 
they afforded, that proceedings were begun against the alleged 
author of No. 45. That Wilkes should have insinuated that a 
royal speech contained an untrue statement, was to give his enemies 
plausible grounds for raising the good cry of disloyalty. His answer 
that every allegation in the number was really well-founded, and that 
the strongest passages could be matched by others which had been 
spoken in Parliament, availed nothing with a Ministry and its 
adherents who preferred to support the crown, rather than conciliate 
the people—who claimed entire freedom of debate, but denied all 
liberty to the press. Indeed, the struggle was, whether or nota 
man should print and circulate that which in his place in Parliament 
he might freely utter without fear either of giving offence or of 
receiving punishment. 
A week after the publication of this number, a blow was struck at 
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the liberties of Englishmen. Lord Halifax issued a General Warrant 
for the apprehension of “ the authors, printers, and publishers of a 
seditious and treasonable paper intitled the North Briton, No. 45,” 
and for the seizure of their papers. In virtue of this illegal 
warrant Wilkes, among others, was taken prisoner, and his private 
papers were seized. He was brought before Lords Halifax and 
Egremont, the principal Secretaries of State, and interrogated, with a 
view to discover his guilt. But he proved more than a match for 
the two ministers of the Crown, baffling all their efforts by his im- 
perturbable coolness and biting retorts. They committed him to the 
Tower, where he was held a close prisoner,—even his legal advisers 
being denied admittance. His friends sued for a writ of habeas corpus, 
but this was evaded by the transference of him from the custody of 
one person to another. After three days’ detention under these 
unjustifiable circumstances, he was brought under a writ of habeas 
corpus before the Court of Common Pleas. Three days later he was 
discharged from custody on the ground of privilege of Parliament. 
Before this, however, he had been dismissed from his command of 
the Buckinghamshire militia. Lord Temple was likewise deprived 
of his lord-lieutenancy of that county, because, when notifying his 
dismissal to Wilkes, he had written, “I cannot, at the same time, 
help expressing the concern I feel in the loss of an officer, by his 
deportment in command, endeared to the whole corps.” All these 
stringent measures exasperated the populace. Whenever Wilkes 
appeared in public, he was saluted with acclamations. In the city it 
became customary to toast “ Wit, Beauty, Virtue, Honour!” which, 
Walpole records, were “ironic designations of the King, Queen, 
Princess-Dowager, and Lord Bute.” 

Parliament met on the 13th of November. In the House of 
Commons, Mr. Grenville read a message from the king, detailing the 
proceedings which had been taken against Wilkes. A vote of thanks 
was first unanimously passed for this gracious message; then it was 
moved by Lord North, “That the paper entitled the North Briton, 
No. 45, is a scandalous and seditious libel, containing expressions of 
the most unexampled insolence and contumely towards his Majesty, 
the grossest aspersions upon both houses of parliament, and the most 
audacious defiance of the authority of the whole legislature; and 
most manifestly tending to alienate the affections of the people from 
his Majesty, to withdraw them from their obedience to the laws of 
the realm, and to excite them to traitorous insurrections against his 
Majesty’s government.” The terms of this resolution render it clear 
that the art of penning vehement phrases was not confined to those 
writers of the day who were noted for scurrility. The debate which 
ensued was characterised by violence and abounded in recriminations. 
Walpole who was present, says that Pitt spoke forty times. He was no 
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friend to Wilkes, yet he refused to sacrifice in his person alike the 
liberty of the subject and the independence of Parliament. But the 
friends of the king outnumbered and outvoted the true friends of 
liberty. The resolution was carried by a large majority, as well as 
another ordering that the incriminated’ papers should be burned by 
the hands of the common hangman. 

Wilkes made a temperate address, narrating the circumstances of 
his arrest, and offering to waive the privilege he had been declared 
by the Court of Common Pleas to possess as Member of Parliament, 
in order that he might be tried before a jury of his countrymen. He 
was answered by Mr. Martin, an ex-Secretary to the Treasury, who 
upbraided him in the foulest language, exclaiming that the author of 
the North Briton “was a malignant and infamous scoundrel, who had 
stabbed him in the dark.” This outburst was occasioned by a very 
uncomplimentary reference made to Mr. Martin eight months pre- 
viously. He had nursed his wrath till the fitting time should come 
for having his revenge. Moreover, he had assiduously cultivated the 
art of shooting with a pistol. Mr. Grenville gave the king a minute 
account of the debate, and received in reply a letter of thanks, in 
which his Majesty wrote: “ Your account of the meeting last night 
gives me well-grounded hopes that everything in Parliament will go 
well; the continuance of Wilkes’ impudence is amazing, when his 
ruin is so near.” It is unlikely that his Majesty was aware of the 
design to put a period to the career of Wilkes by putting an end to 
his life. When the House assembled to discuss what further mea- 
sures should be adopted against him, the members not in the secret 
were amazed to iearn that Wilkes had been severely wounded in a 
duel with Mr. Martin, and was not expected to survive. 

Concurrently with these proceedings in the Commons, other steps 
were taken in the Lords with a view to crush the favourite of the 
people. Immediately after the House assembled, the Earl of Sand- 
wich rose and read a poem, of which indecency and blasphemy were 
the characteristics. Lord Hardwicke begged him to desist, on the 
ground that it was not necessary to read the whole ; but Lord Sand- 
wich enjoyed it too heartily himself to stop before he had reached 
the end. Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, affected surprise and 
indignation that the ears of his brethren and himself should be pol- 
luted with such filth. The notes to the poem were said to have been 
penned by him. Against this assertion he was justified in protesting. 
It is doubtful, however, if he can be defended for using the lauguage 
he employed, for he exclaimed that “the blackest fiends in hell would 
not keep company with Wilkes when he should arrive there.” The 
historians who have narrated this occurrence have defended the 
warmth of Warburton because of the disgusting nature of the offence 
and of his unprepared state to meet such a charge. This excuse cannot — 
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again be advanced with propriety; for the bishop was neither so 
impetuous nor so greatly astonished as has been supposed. He had 
rehearsed his part. The following extract from a letter addressed by 
Lord Sandwich to Mr. Grenville seven days prior to the meeting of 
Parliament, proves at once the hypocrisy and servility of Warburton: 
—‘“T have been this morning with the bishop, and have showed 
him the papers. He comes heartily into the affair, says he will not 
only authorize me to complain in his name of this outrage, but will 
take any part in it himself that shall be judged proper by the king’s 
administration, and he seems much pleased with the scheme in 
general.”* Some time before this scene, Warburton wrote, in a 
letter to Pitt :—‘‘I have a master above, and I have one below: I 
mean God and the King.” Although a bishop, he did not admit the 
truth of the Scriptural injunction about the difficulty of serving two 
masters. Nor did he forget to claim his reward for the faithful 
service he had rendered to “the king’s administration ;” for, six 
months afterwards, on the bishopric of London becoming vacant, he 
wrote to Mr. Grenville, soliciting the appointment, apologising for 
his presumption in these terms :—‘‘I who have nothing to support 
my pretensions but an unfeigned zeal for the service of religion and 
of my royal master.” He had the mortification of acting as the tool 
of more astute men, without receiving from them in return the sub- 
stantial favours for which his soul yearned. He did not even get the 
credit of being the diligent servant of his master in heaven. Pitt 
only repeated the language then generally current, when he indig- 
nantly said to Walpole, on being informed of the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords: ‘“ Why do not they search the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s study for heresy ?” 

Lord Sandwich, the active agent in this infamous plot, was noted 
as the most profligate man of an age which surpassed in shameless pro- 
fligacy any period in our history, excepting the reign of Charles II. 
Lord Despencer, his rival but not his equal in every vice that sullies 
humanity, was shocked at the spectacle of so consummate a reprobate 
acting as a stern censor of the immorality he loved to practise, 
and exclaimed that he had “never before heard the devil preach a 
sermon against sin.” Two of the peers were true to their trust as 
members of the highest judicial as well as legislative body in the 
kingdom. They were, Lords Sandys and Temple, and they expostu- 
lated with the minister for using private papers, obtained under a 
warrant held to be illegal, in order to inflame the country against 
Wilkes. But this availed nothing. The peers were too much the 
king’s friends to refuse assent to any suggestion made by the king’s 
ministers. In consequence of this, Wilkes was tried and convicted 
of publishing a poem of which the copies were filched from him 


(1) Grenville Papers, vol. ii. pp. 153, 154.] 
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under an illegal warrant, and the contents made public for the first 
time by Lord Sandwich in the House of Lords. No evidence was 
then advanced, nor has any been yet adduced, proving him to have 
written the poem. It is almost certain that its author was Mr. Potter, 
son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the reputed gallant of the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s wife; that it was composed for the perusal of 
a select body of rakes who acknowledged the Earl of Sandwich as 
their model, and who naturally thought that, as he was their sworn 
boon-companion, so he would prove their truest friend. His treachery 
had the effect of increasing, in so far as that were possible, the con- 
tempt in which he was held by all honest men, and in rendering his 
name a byword for all that is basest and most vicious in human 
conduct. Yet he did not stand alone. Several of his colleagues in 
the Government were fitting associates for this paragon of depravity. 
That even the king did not relish the service of ministers who were 
debauched as well as servile, is proved by the following entry in the 
Premier’s diary :—‘‘The king sometimes observes to Mr. Grenville 
that there are not among his servants too many people of decent and 
orderly characters.” 

While Wilkes lay dangerously wounded, the House of Commons 
postponed the consideration of the manner in which he was to be 
punished. Dissatisfied, however, with the slowness of his recovery, 
an eminent physician and a surgeon were ordered to visit him, and 
report as to his condition. He refused tosee them. Another visitor 
attempted to force his way into his house with the intent, it is 
alleged, of preventing his recovery by stabbing him to death. This 
was Alexander Dun, a Scotchman, who was incensed at the style in 
which his countrymen had been satirized in the North Briton. He 
was apprehended, but acquitted on what seems to be the reasonable 
ground that he was more given to vapouring than disposed to commit 
amurder. Meantime, it was ruled in the Court of Common Pleas 
that the warrant issued by the Secretaries of State, and by virtue of 
which Wilkes had been arrested, was wholly illegal. A jury awarded 
one thousand pounds damages against Mr. Wood for the seizure of the 
papers of Wilkes, and Chief Justice Pratt, when giving judgment, 
employed these emphatic words, “Upon the maturest consideration, 
I am bold to say that this warrant is illegal ;” that if it should be 
decided otherwise by a higher tribunal, “I submit, as will become me, 
and kiss the rod; but I must say, I shall always consider it as a rod 
of iron for the chastisement of the people of Great Britain.” This 
declaration gave great offence at Court. Fawning courtiers nourished 
the king’s foolish resentment, and the Chief Justice of England 
demeaned himself by acting the part of the most despicable courtier. 
A few days after this, Mr. Grenville, the Premier, wrote in his 
diary :—“ The king told Mr. Grenville that Lord Mansfield had 
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been with him, speaking with the warmest zeal for his service ; that 
he had told his Majesty that he should not declare it in public, but 
that he should tell his Majesty that, according to his opinion, no 
man had ever behaved so shamefully as Lord Chief Justice Pratt had 
done ; that Lord Chief Justice Jeffries had not acted with greater 
violence than him, for he had denied his Majesty that justice which 
‘ every petty Justice of the Peace would have granted to a high- 
wayman.” The nation thought differently. Chief Justice Pratt 
became one of the most popular men in the kingdom. His portrait, 
from the matchless pencil of Reynolds, was placed in Guildhall. It 
bore the inscription, “In honour of the zealous assertor of English 
liberty by law.” Foreigners who visited London crowded to see the 
judge who rendered impartial justice between sovereign and subject, 
who was too sound a lawyer to blunder, and too upright a man to 
cringe before the throne. But, while his praiseworthy demeanour 
was odious to the king’s friends, the conduct of the populace was 
highly disrespectful alike to the House of Commons and the Royal 
Family. When the hangman attempted to burn the forty-fifth 
number of the North Briton, the paper was snatched from him, and in 
its stead a petticoat and jack-boot, symbolising the king’s mother 
and Lord Bute, were committed to the flames. This was not the 
only occasion on which the people gave practical manifestation of 
their sympathy with those who had a hand in the obnoxious number. 
It was reprinted, and Williams, the printer, was sentenced to the 
pillory. He went thither in a coach marked No. 45. The bystanders 
cheered him instead of pelting him with missiles, as they were wont 
to do in the case of offenders who underwent this degrading punish- 
ment. Two hundred pounds were collected and handed to him, 
while a gallows was erected, and a boot with a Scotch bonnet sus- 
pended from it in derision of the supposed prime mover in all these 
proceedings. 

Parliament adjourned for the Christmas holidays before the case 
against Wilkes had been decided. He went to Paris in order to faci- 
litate his recovery by change of air and scene. Before the re-assembling 
of Parliament his wound had broken open, and instead of starting for 
London he was compelled to remain under medical care in the French 
capital. He sent a medical-certificate to the Speaker; this the House 
refused to accept on the pretext that it had not been sworn before 
a notary. The majority was too anxious for his expulsion to be 
easily moved by considerations of decency and fair-play. On the 19th 
of January, 1764, he was expelled ; and on the 21st of the succeeding 
month he was convicted in the Court of Queen’s Bench of re-publishing 
the forty-fifth number of the North Briton, and of printing and pub- 
lishing the “ Essay on Woman,” which Lord Sandwich had really 
published for the first time in the House of Lords. He was not con- 
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victed, nor was he even accused, of being the author of either. As 
he did not appear to receive sentence, he was outlawed. 

A debate took place as to the legality of General Warrants, but 
the Government succeeded in hindering the passing of a direct reso- 
lution against them. Several of the ministerial supporters voted with 
the opposition. The king regarded this as a personal insult. He 
punished Conway, one of the most conspicuous offenders, by depriving 
him of his military command, on the ground that he could not 
trust his army “in the hands of a man who votes in Parliament 
against him.” During the debate, language was used with impunity 
on the ministerial side of far greater virulence, and more insulting 
to the House, than anything ever uttered or written by Wilkes. 
Norton, one of the law-officers of the Crown, and afterwards Speaker 
of the House, said with reference to the proposed resolution against 
General Warrants: “ If I were a judge, I should pay no more regard 
to this resolution than to that of a drunken porter.” In those days 
every excess was permissible provided it leaned to the side of arbitrary 
power. 

Two years later the Marquis of Rockingham was in office, and the 
same House resolved that General Warrants, as well as all acts done 
in virtue of them, were illegal; and, in the case of a Member of 
Parliament, constituted breaches of privilege. When the Duke of 
Grafton became Premier, Wilkes visited London and petitioned for 
a pardon, but was put off with an evasive answer. Since the publi- 
cation of the Grenville papers, it is known that the king would not 
listen to any proposal of the kind. In a letter from the Bishop of 
Carlisle to Mr. Grenville it is said: ‘‘ The ministers are embarrassed 
to the last degree how to act with regard to Wilkes. It seems they 
are afraid to press the king for his pardon, as that is a subject his 
Majesty will not easily hear the least mention of; and they are appre- 
hensive, if he has it not, that the mob of London will rise in his 
favour, which God forbid.” 

At the beginning of March, 1768, he again returned home, and 
solicited the king in person for a pardon. This application was 
treated with neglect because made informally. Seven days later he 
issued an address as candidate to represent the City of London. He 
polled 1,247 votes, but was unsuccessful. On the day following this 
decision he issued an address to the freeholders of Middlesex. The 
election took place at Brentford, on the 28th of March. At the close 
of the poll the numbers were—Mr. Wilkes, 1,292; Mr. Cooke, 827 ; 
Sir W. B. Proctor, 807. This was a victory which astonished the 
public and terrified the ministry. The mob was in ecstasies. The 
citizens of London were compelled to illuminate their houses and to 
shout for ‘“ Wilkes and liberty.” 

It was the earnest desire of the ministry to pardon the man whom 
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they had persecuted, but the king remained inexorable. Even the in- 
tercession of Lord Mansfield failed to mollify him. His reply took 
the form of “a very warm complaint of the conduct of the present 
ministers, particularly of the Duke of Grafton, that a man in his 
situation should propose a pardon.”’ Meantime, the king was medi- 
tating fresh measures of severity against his obnoxious subject. A 
month after the election he wrote to Lord North: ‘Though relying 
entirely on your attachment to my person as well as in your hatred 
of any lawless proceeding, yet I think it highly expedient to apprise 
you that the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very essential, 
and must be effected.” What the sovereign counselled was duly 
accomplished. 

Before his expulsion, Wilkes was a prisoner in the King’s Bench. 
Having surrendered, it was determined that his outlawry was informal ; 
consequently it was reversed, and sentence was passed for the offences 
whereof he had been convicted. He was fined one thousand pounds, 
and imprisoned for twenty-two months. On his way to prison he was 
rescued by the mob; but as soon as he could escape out of the hands 
of his boisterous friends he went and gave himself into the custody 
of the Marshal of the King’s Bench. Parliament met on the 10th 
of April, and it was thought that he would be released in order to 
take his seat. A dense multitude assembled before the prison, but, 
balked in its purpose of escorting the popular favourite to the House, 
became furious, and commenced ariot. Soldiers were at hand prepared 
for this outbreak. They fired, wounding and slaughtering several 
persons ; among others, they butchered a young man whom they found 
in a neighbouring house, and who was mistaken for a rioter they had 
pursued. At the inquest the jury brought in a verdict of wilful 
murder against the magistrate who ordered the firing, and the soldier 
who did the deed. The magistrate was tried and acquitted. The 
soldier was dismissed the service, but received in compensation, as a 
reward for his services, a pension of one shilling a day. A general 
order sent from the War Office by Lord Barrington conveyed his 
Majesty’s express thanks to the troops employed, assuring them “ that 
every possible regard shall be shown to them; their zeal and good 
behaviour on this occasion deserve it ; and in case any disagreeable 
circumstance should happen in the execution of their duty, they shall 
have every defence and protection that the law can authorise and 
this office can give.” This approbation of what the troops had done 
was the necessary supplement to a despatch from Lord Weymouth 
sent before the riot, and intimating that force was to be used without 
scruple. Wilkes commented on both documents. His observations 
on the latter drew a complaint from Lord Weymouth of breach of 
privilege. This was made an additional pretext for his expulsion 
from the House of Commons. 
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Ten days afterwards he was re-elected, his opponent receiving five 
votes only. On the following day the House’ resolved “ that John 
Wilkes, Esquire, having been in this session of Parliament expelled 
this House, was and is incapable of being elected a member to serve 
in this present Parliament;” and his election was declared void. 
Again the freeholders of Middlesex returned him, and the House 
re-affirmed the above resolution. At another election he was opposed 
by Colonel Luttrell, a Court tool, when he polled 1,143 votes against 
296 cast for Luttrell. It was declared, however, that the latter had 
been elected. Now began a struggle between the country, which had. 
been outraged in the persons of the Middlesex electors, and a sub- 
servient majority in the House of Commons that did not hesitate to 
become instrumental in gratifying the personal resentment of a 
revengeful and obstinate king. The cry of “ Wilkes and liberty” 
was raised in quarters where the very name of the popular idol had 
been proscribed. It was evident that not the law only had been 
violated in his person, but that the Constitution itself had sustained 
a deadly wound. Wilkes was overwhelmed with substantial marks 
of sympathy. In the course of a few weeks twenty thousand 
pounds were subscribed to pay his-debts. He could boast, too, 
that the courts of law had at length done what was right between 
him and one of the Secretaries of State who had signed the 
General Warrant, the other having been removed by death beyond 
the reach of justice. Lord Halifax was sentenced to pay four thousand 
pounds damages. These damages, and the costs of the proceedings, 
were defrayed out of the public purse» Lord North admitted that the 
outlay had exceeded one hundred thousand pounds. Thus the nation 
was doubly insulted by the ministers, who first violated the law, and 
then paid the costs of the proceedings out of the national taxes. 

On the 17th of April, 1770, Wilkes left the prison, to be elected in 
rapid succession to the offices—then much sought after, because held 
in high honour—of Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of London. 
In 1774 he was permitted to take his seat as Member for Middlesex. 
After several failures, he succeeded in getting the resolutions of his 
incapacity to sit in the House formally expunged from its journals. 
He was elected Chamberlain of the City in 1779, and filled that 
lucrative and responsible post till his death, in 1797, at the age of 
seventy. 

Although the latter portion of his career as Member of Parliament 
has generally been considered a blank, yet it was marked by several 
incidents worthy of attention. He was a consistent and energetic 
opponent of the war with America. In a speech delivered in 1775, 
he protested against driving the colonists to extremities, and thereby 
rendering reconciliation impossible. Among other things deserving 
notice now, he said :—-“ Whether their present state is that of rebel- 
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lion, or of a fit and just resistance to unlawful acts of power, to our 
attempts to rob them of their properties and liberties, as they imagine, 
I shall not declare. This I know: a successful resistance is a revolu- 
tion, not a rebellion. Rebellion, indeed, appears on the back of a 
flying enemy, but revolution flames on the breastplate of the victorious 
warrior. Who can tell, Sir, whether—in consequence of this day’s 
violent and mad address to his Majesty—the scabbard may not be 
thrown away by them as well as by us; and, should success attend 
them, whether in a few years the independent Americans may not 
celebrate the glorious era of the revolution of 1775 as we do that of 
1688?” Again, during the same year, he adduced these considerations, 
of which the wisdom has been proved by the result :—‘ We are 
fighting for the subjection, the unconditional submission, of a country 
infinitely more extended than our own, of which every day increases 
the wealth, the natural strength, the population. Should we not 
«succeed, it will be a loss never enough to be deplored, a bosom friend- 
ship soured to hate and resentment. We shall be considered as their 
most implacable enemies, an eternal separation will follow, and the 
grandeur of the British Empire pass away. Success, final success, seems 
to me not equivocal, not uncertain, but impossible.’”’ On another occa- 
sion he pithily and wisely remarked :—“ Let us treat with the liberal 
spirit of freemen and Englishmen. Unconditional submission is un- 
constitutional submission, and becomes only the slaves of an arbitrary 
monarch.” Commenting on the following words in a speech from 
the throne, “Among the unavoidable ill consequences of this rebellion, 
none affects me more sensibly than the extraordinary burden which it 
must create to my faithful subjects,” he pointedly and happily said :— 
“How many faith/ul subjects have lost their /ives as well as their for- 
tunes in this destructive quarrel ; yet the loss of their fortunes is what 
affects most sensibly! Jason sought the golden fleece, and cared little 
for the sheep.”’ To the observations quoted from his speeches regard- 
ing America, which the listeners disregarded, but which have proved 
almost prophetic, the following may be fitly added in conclusion :— 
“‘ We know that there is no more love of liberty in the French Court 
than in our own; but I rejoice that liberty will have a resting-place, 
a sure asylum, in America, from the persecution of almost all the 
princes of the earth.” The man who gave vent to this remark a 
century ago was prescient beyond those of his contemporaries, who 
have been praised both for resisting the contest with America and 
for advocating, as the consequence of an impotent war, the recogni- 
tion of its independence. 

It would be easy to give quotations from other speeches, demon- 
strating that the great agitator was a man of sound and enlightened 
views. He stood up for toleration towards Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics at a time when both were treated with unjustifiable harsh- 
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ness. He urged on the House the duty of making the British 
Museum a useful institution, and giving to art and science adequate 
encouragement, at a time when no man of note thought that Parlia- 
ment should legislate in the interests of either. He advocated 
Reform in language which the reformers of later days have not sur- 
passed, approving of the suppression of rotten boroughs, and of the 
enfranchisement of the dwellers in Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Leeds. Indeed, so just were his ideas on this question that 
words spoken by him in 1776 might be used even now by the 
reformers who labour for the suppression of the small and decayed 
boroughs :—‘“ The disfranchising of the mean, venal, and dependent 
boroughs would be laying the axe to the root of corruption and 
Treasury influence, as well as aristocratical tyranny. We ought 
equally to guard against those who sell themselves, or whose lords sell 
them.’ It is commonly supposed that when Wilkes obtained his seat 
as Member for Middlesex, he forgot the cause alike of the people and 
of freedom. If those who believe this would but read his speeches 
they might retract the false statements they have made in consequence 
of their ignorance. This, however, will not be done till historians 
prefer truth to foregone conclusions. - 


II. 


Hitherto the writers who have treated the career of Wilkes have 
been conspicuous for their determination to underrate his importance 
and to deny his sincerity. That the natural friends of royalty at any 
price should do this is what might be expected. But it is surprising 
that the staunch upholders of popular liberties against regal domina- 
tion should think it right to vilify the man who did and suffered 
more than any politician of his time in order that the subject should 
be able to claim protection against the injustice of the sovereign. 
Had it not been for such a bold man as Wilkes, half the work of the 
revolution would have been undone. George III. had resolved upon 
introducing personal government to an extent which would have 
rendered him ultimately independent of Parliament. Many of the 
leading statesmen of the day were ready to sustain him in this nefa- 
rious attempt. It was chiefly due to Wilkes that the scheme was 
defeated. He was not, it is true, a man whose moral character can 
be held up for imitation ; but the censures which are cast upon him 
apply equally to nearly all his distinguished contemporaries. It 
would be easy to'show that, at the worst, he was less open to blame 
than is generally supposed. This, however, it is unnecessary to do. 
A man’s vices are as much a part of himself as his virtues. It does 
not aid us in the understanding of his character to begin by asserting 
that he was untainted with vice. Moreover, a politician may think 
justly, and act on the principles of pure patriotism, even though he 
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should have had an obscene poem in his possession, and have been 
the father of an illegitimate child. Besides, a man is not necessarily 
wicked because he has the misfortune to squint. 

No one who has seen Wilkes “ drawn from the life” by Hogarth 
can be favourably impressed with his personal appearance. A more 
repulsive portrait was never painted, or rather, no one ever injured his 
friend with equal malignity than Hogarth did when he produced that 
celebrated caricature. Nothing puts the injured man in a pleasanter 
light than the manner in which he bore the affront. Referring to the 
subject in his notes to Churchill’s poems, Wilkes good-humouredly 
and wittily wrote: —‘“It must be allowed to be an excellent compound 
caricature, or rather, a caricature of what nature had already cari- 
catured. I know but one short apology to be made for this gentle- 
man, or, to speak more properly, for the person of Mr. Wilkes ; it is, 
that he did not make himself, and that he never was solicitous about 
the case of his soul (as Shakspeare calls it), only so far as to keep 
it clean and in health. I never heard that he once hung over the 
glassy stream, like another Narcissus, admiring the image in it, nor 
that he ever stole an amorous look at his counterfeit in a side mirror. 
His form, such as it is, ought to give him no pain, while it is capable 
of giving so much pleasure to others. I believe he finds himself 
tolerably happy in the clay cottage to which he is tenant for life, 
because he had learned to keep it in pretty good order, while the 
share of health and animal spirits which Heaven has given him should 
hold out. I can scarcely imagine he will be one moment peevish 
about the outside of so precarious, so temporary a habitation ; or will 
ever be brought to own, Jngenium Galbe male habitat : Monsieur est 
mai logé.” It is certain that a man who could be so sprightly and 
sensible when referring to the caricature of Hogarth would not have 
been greatly overcome had he lived to read the language in which 
the late Lord Brougham thought it good taste to refer to “his 
inhuman squint and demoniac grin.” Nor would he have done other- 
wise than treated ds an ebullition of forensic rhetoric the noble lord’s 
statement that he had “prostituted the printing-press to multiply 
copies of @ production that would dye with blushes the cheek of an 
impure.” It may be noticed, in passing, that if Lord Brougham had 
read the production to which he referred he was singularly favoured, 
seeing that no authentic printed copy of it is known to exist. If 
he were misled owing to the perusal of a spurious document, then he 
did gross injustice to the memory of Wilkes. 

Another nobleman of tried liberality in politics has considered it fair 
to characterise Wilkes as “a profligate spendthrift, without opinions 
or principles—treligious or political ; whose impudence far exceeded 
his talents, and who always meant license when he cried liberty.” 
It is not easy to learn what a politician really means, and it may be 
that Earl Russell has learned, since penning the foregoing words, 
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that the purest motives are liable to misinterpretation. But all the 
available evidence tends to prove the incorrectness of the opinion 
enunciated in such unqualified terms by Earl Russell. While public 
declarations signify little, private letters have often a real value. 
Now, the public and private language of Wilkes tally so well that 
he must have been a hypocrite of inconceivable magnitude to have 
uniformly persisted in statements intended to deceive, yet addressed 
to persons whom he had no reason for misleading. To Earl Temple 
he wrote, while the proceedings relative to the North Briton were 
pending, as well as on other occasions :—“ I have never lost sight of 
the great object of the liberty of the subject at large.’ “TI hope, 
within the fortnight, to congratulate your lordship and every true 
lover of liberty on the explicit declaration of a court of justice in 
favour of the liberty of the subject.” Again, he showed an accurate 
perception of the nature and result of his labours when he said :— 
*« North Briton and Wilkes will be talked of together by posterity, 
and the work is, I believe, the most just and animated account of last 
year’s politics at home.” ‘“T have this cause at heart, and I feel the 
spirit of Hampden in it, but I have nog his fortune.” “Though the 
public fail me, I will never be wanting to them, and I shall have only 
to say at the end, I/ est givnd, it est beau, de faire des ingrats,”? «1 
mean to lay the present age under a rea! obligation in the mosf 
‘darling cause to an Englishman ; and, however I may suffer myself, 
‘the faithful historian’s page and posterity will do me justice. There 
I keep my eye steadily fixed.” He did more than write these words : 
he fulfilled his promise; and, because he had the courage to suffer 
many things, others have enjoyed greater freedom. Yet Earl Russell 
has stigmatised this man as utterly abandoned ; and Lord Brougham 


«styled him an “unprincipled adventurer,” bent upon compassing his 


“vile ends!”’ 


Lest it be said that he purposely wrote in a certain strain to Earl 
‘Temple, it may be well to quote from his private letters to lis - 
daughter. He had no grounds for disguising the truth from her. 
After Luttrell had been seated for Middlesex in 1770, he wrote :— 
“‘ Lord Chatham was great on Tuesday. I have not yet been at either 
House, to avoid every pretence of a riot, or influencing their debates 
by a mob.” During an excursion in 1772 he visited Torbay, landing 
at Brixham, which, he tells his daughter, is “the place where King 
‘William landed. I was ready to fall on my knees on the sacred 
spot; and could scarcely leave the holy steps on which he landed to 
rescue a wretched people from slavery and the Stuarts. I was pro- 
voked to find no pyramid, obelisk, nor the least public memorial, on 
such a spot; but I hope the memory of that event is engraven on 
the hearts of the people, who seem to me in that part of Devonshire 
very staunch to the cause of liberty.”” These expressions appear hyper- 
bolical now, but they could be spoken in all sincerity a century ago. 
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To a firm believer in monarchy, as Wilkes was, and to one who, at 
the same time, desired the freedom of the people, nothing could be 
more pleasing than the reflection that the Stuarts had been banished 
without the throne having been overturned. He was the reverse of 
a republican. Hence he could say with truth that he for one had 
never been a Wilkite. In the last of his public speeches he protested 
alike against an absolute monarchy and a republic, declaring his 
preference “for limited monarchy—a monarchy which is not above 
law, but is founded upon law, and secures freedom to the subject.” 
Many who supported him thought that he had at heart the subversion 
of the constitution, whereas he always laboured in order that it might 
be preserved. The revolutionists of his day were to be found in the 
ranks of the ministry and on the steps of the throne. Had Wilkes 
succumbed they would have triumphed, and another battle would 
have been necessary in order to uphold the law in defiance of royal 
prerogative. 

If it availed anything, it might be shown that as a scholar the 
position of Wilkes was high; that as a polished gentleman his 
superiority was acknowledged; that his fame as a wit was merited 
and wide-spread. But all his claims to the admiration of the public 
are now prejudged, owing to his having once successfully led the 
people and braved the ill-will of the sovereign. It is forgotten that 
not all his cleverness would have sufficed had his cause been less 
just. Whatever a man’s ambition, and however extraordinary his 
talents, his impotence is soon manifested should he attempt to rouse 
Englishmen to resist constituted authority, if the authorities have 
right on their side. Wilkes blundered sadly when he anticipated 
that “the faithful historian’s page and posterity” would do him 
justice. Towards such a man as he the historian is rarely impartial, 
and posterity is nearly always unfair. A politician who neither 
inherits a peerage, nor is ennobled before his death, is certain to be 
distrusted as an adventurer and reviled as a demagogue, even though 
he should have proved himself the faithful servant of the people and 
a true lover of his country. To dissociate the obnoxious appellations 
from the name of Wilkes is a hopeless task; because, in order to 
succeed, it would be necessary to annihilate notions which men delight 
to cherish and resolutely defend when attacked. Those only who read 
the history of his times as it is written in the journals, diaries, and 
letters of contemporaries, can understand how great were his services 
to the State, and how shamefully they have been requited. No one 
possessing the requisite knowledge, and unbiassed by vulgar pre- 
judices, will assert that John Wilkes was either presumptuous or mis- 
taken in desiring that this simple yet honourable inscription should 
be graven on his tombstone—“ A friend to liberty.” 


W. F. Raz. 
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Parr I! 


Ir has ever been a prevailing illusion, that social changes do not, 
like physical changes, conform to fixed and ascertainable laws. Not 
only is it that theologians have, from the earliest times, explained 
historic events as instances of the perpetual interposition of an arbi- 
trary power, external to, and independent of, the knowable universe ; 
not only is it that metaphysicians have referred the actions of men to 
a no less arbitrary power, operative in each individual as an ultimate, 
inexplicable agent ; but it is that the mass of men are accustomed to 
look upon the phenomena of society as upon isolated facts, inca- 
pable of any scientific explanation whatever. And while, with 
regard to the amounts of knowledge respectively implied by them, 
the difference is immeasurably great between the d priori hypotheses 
of theologians and metaphysicians and the crude opinions of the 
uncultivated, their agreement in ignoring or discarding every scien- 
tific interpretation of social affairs is no less conspicuous. Though, 
with slow but unceasing steps, science has advanced through the 
fields of mathematical, astronomical, physical, chemical, biological 
phenomena, by the touch of her fairy wand transforming unsightly 
incoherence into majestic order ; though recently the adjacent regions 
of psychology and ethics have also acknowledged the benefits arising 
from her sway; yet the province of history is even now by many declared 
to be one which she is for ever incompetent to rule. Thus far she 
has come, but no farther may she go. The results of human volition, 
it is said, can never become amenable to systematic treatment. 
Prevision, whether quantitative or qualitative, is out of the question; 
and there can be thus no science of History, but only a philosophy of 
it,,>—if any one knows what that: means. 

That such opinions, irrational and self-destructive as they are, 
should even at the present time find many supporters, is not a thing 
to be wondered at. They are dictated by the prevalent but ground- 
less fear that a time may come when all things will be explained,— 
a fear which itself arises from mistaken views as to the legitimate 
extent of scientific research, and its true relations to religious mys- 
tery. Each encroachment that science has made upon the cherished 
convictions of theology and metaphysics has been made in the face 

(1) Lecrures on THE Srupy or History ; delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By Gotpwiy 
Smirn, M.A. Oxfordand London. 1865. 

An Inquiry INTO THE THEORIES oF History ; with Special Reference to the Principles 


of the Positive Philosophy. By Wimu1amApam. London. 1864, 
(2) Smith’s “ Lectures,” p. 91. 
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of vehement and persistent opposition. Of each new trophy which 
she has from time to time laboriously won, her antagonists have been 
eager to declare, “ Behold, it is the last!” And in the present 
instance their assertions derive apparent confirmation, not only from 
the facts assumed to prove the freedom of the will, but likewise from 
the endless diversity and complexity of human affairs, which it is 
supposed must ever render futile all attempts at their scientific treat- 
ment. But this class of considerations is at once irrelevant and 
inconclusive : irrelevant, since even though the excessive complexity 
of phenomena may hide from our vision the mode of their sequence, 
this proves not that there is no sequence, but that our vision is 
limited; inconclusive, because, from the nature of the case, other 
things being equal, complex phenomena cannot be generalised until 
after the simple phenomena which they involve have been mentally 
reduced to orderly succession. Since the science of human actions 
is the most difficult of all, and since it depends for its methods and 
its means of investigation on the simpler physical sciences, it was 
not until these in the course of their development had been purified 
from the dreamy obscurities of metaphysics, that the conception of a 
universal and undeviating regularity in the succession of histgric 
events became possible. Accordingly, if we look to ancient times, 
we shall find that Plato’s speculations upon this subject were but 
profitless reveries ; and we shall not be surprised to learn that even 
the admirable “ Politics” of Aristotle disclosed “no sense of the 
‘progressive tendencies of humanity, nor the slightest glimpse of 
the natural laws of civilisation.” Many centuries later, the great 
intellects of Macchiavelli and Vico, Voltaire and Montesquieu, were 
crippled and misled by the imperfect state of physical knowledge at 
the time when they wrote. And it was only when the present cen- 
tury had seen the last of the subordinate sciences overcome by the 
exertions of Cuvier, Bichat, and Von Baer, that Auguste Comte could 
definitely describe the methods to be pursued in sociological inquiry ; 
or that Mr. Spencer could arrive at that discovery, which, besides 
its many other results, reveals the ultimate law to which social 
changes conform. 

In the face of achievements like these, which go far to show that 
the complexity of social phenomena will not much longer form an 
obstacle to their scientific treatment, attempts are still occasionally 
made to prove the impossibility of any such treatment, by arguments 
drawn from the alleged freedom of the will. In his “ Lectures,” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith asserts of the Science of History, that it “extin- 
guishes all sympathy ;” it “must put an end to self-exertion ;” it 
“‘would dissolve the human family ;” it makes man the most help- 
less of animals—no better, in fact, than “a beast or a blade of 


(1) Comte, “ Philosophie Positive,” tom, iv. p. 240, 
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rass;” it degrades humanity to mere clay; it establishes “a strange 
g 8 y y 8 


contradiction between our outward observation and our inward con- 
sciousness ;” it makes us “ render up our personality,” and become 
“a mere link in a chain of causation—a mere grain in a mass of 
being ;” it builds up, “with much exultation,” an “adamantine 
barrier of law” between man and the source of all goodness; and 
it probably tells us that “conscience is an illusion,” and prevents 
our having any “rule of right action.”’! 

Hard words are as powerless to destroy as to establish a scientific 
theory ; and were it not that the assertions I have just quoted are 
the expression of a feeling but too prevalent with the general public 
of both writers and readers, they might be passed over without fur- 
ther comment. As it is, a few remarks, showing that this feeling is 
based upon a total misconception of the subject may not be uncalled 
for, although they will probably contain few considerations which 
have not been elsewhere advanced. When unscientific fallacies are 
persisted in, it is well that truth should be reasserted from as many 
quarters as possible. The freedom of the will has long been one of 
the favourite subjects of declamation for a certain class of writers, on 
whom, as Baden Powell has said, “ the force of repeated refutation is 
lost, and who are continually coming forward with revivals of thrice- 
rejected and exploded fallacies.”” By these persons it is asseverated, 
with tedious iteration, that the human will is free; that otherwise 
there could be no responsibility, and therefore no morality ; that 
if volitions are caused, we are all in a condition similar to that of the 
man who has made a promise under duress, to whom neither praise 
nor blame can justly be attached for the manner in which his promise 
is kept. Before answering assertions of this sort, it is needful to 
ascertain what theory they imply as to the nature of Will. They 
obviously imply that the Will is itself a sort of personage within the 
human personality, and that it has desires and intentions of its own, 
which on the necessarian doctrine are constantly liable to be frus- 
trated by some external agency. In opposition to which, it is said 
that this autocratic Will is “ free,” and, sitting in judgment over 
motives, may set aside the stronger in favour of a weaker, or may 
act its own pleasure in defiance of all motives alike. Some such 
gross conception as this is implicitly conveyed by every statement 
which, alluding to the Will as an entity, ascribes freedom to it. 
Only by means of such a concession can the phrase “ freedom of the 
will” be shielded from the imputation of nonsense. Only thus can 
the worn-out argument above cited be considered relevant. For if 
Will be not virtually identified with the Ego, if it be not conceived 
as an entity acting under conditions, then no comparison ean be 
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(1) Smith’s “ Lectures,” pp. 63, 67, 48, 82, 85, 87, 59. 
(2) Powell, “ Order of Nature,” p. 218. 
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made between caused volition and constrained behaviour. If Will 
be regarded as something incomparable with the Ego—as not an 
entity, but a dynamic process—then it is absurd to talk of it as being 
either free or not free, and we must seek for some other word than 
“ freedom” by which to designate its alleged independence of 
causation. 

Now, modern psychology does not require the existence of any 
such entity as “the Will.” It is concerned only with Will or 
Volition, which may be roughly defined as the deliberate transfor- 
mation of feeling into action. The state of consciousness called 
Desire is accompanied by a nascent excitement of the nerves con- 
nected with the muscular apparatus whose activity is requisite for 
the attainment of the desired object. There is a tendency to go 
through with the movements needful for satisfying the desire ; and 
this tendency, unless neutralised by an antagonist tendency, must 
end in action. In the language of dynamics, tension, when not 
counteracted by opposing tension, must pass into vis viva. If then 
the force embodied in desire be likened to tension, and the force 
manifested in the resulting muscular motion be likened to ris viva, it 
will become evident that unopposed desire must initiate action. This 
passage of nervous tension into muscular vis viva constitutes Volition, 
which may, for practical purposes, be considered indifferently as the 
final stage of emotion, or as the initial stage of action. 

Whoever is inclined to demur to this assimilation of mental to 
physical forces in their modes of operation must recollect that 
between these two classes of forces correlations have already been 
established that are even vaguely quantitative.’ Bearing in mind 
that the sole phenomenal manifestations of feeling are nervous undu- 
lations, which are a species of insensible motion, while action consists 
of muscular contractions, which are a species of sensible motion ; and 
coupling with this the fact, that the discharge of tension into vis viva 
is often little else than the change from insensible to sensible motion; 
it will be seen that the comparison above instituted is valid, not 
merely as an analogy, but as an expression of actual relationship. 

Passing from the case in which a single desire is operative, let us 
briefly consider the special case of two conflicting desires, where the 
gratification of the one is incompatible with that of the other. In 
this case, two sets of motor-nerves are nascently excited, or the same 
set is nascently excited in two diverse ways. Here there are two 
opposite tensions, and the resulting action will depend on their com- 
parative strength. If they exactly neutralise each other, as in the 
hypothetical case of the ass between the two bundles of hay, no voli- 
tion will ensue. But in a complex aggregate, like the human or 
animal organism, such a state of equilibrium cannot be of long con- 


(1) Spencer, “ First Principles,” pp. 274—281. 
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tinuance. Sooner or later—either from the greater vividness with 
which one of the desired objects is mentally realised, or from any one 
of a thousand other disturbing circumstances, down to those of a 
purely physical nature—one desire will become stronger than the 
other. And instantly thereupon the surplus nervous tension remain- 
ing after the weaker desire is neutralised will pass into muscular vis 
viva; or, in other words, volition will take place. 

The opposing tension need not, however, have desire for its con- 
comitant. It may be furnished by the mere inertia of the nervo- 
muscular system; as when a man, wishing to do something which 
requires exertion, is too weary to do it. Weariness implies a dimi- 
nution in the total amount of contractile force; a state in which a 
tension greater than ordinary is obviously required for the initiation 
of muscular motion. Conversely, the originating tension need not 
always be supplied by desire, but may be consequent upon vivacity, 
which is the presence of a superfluous amount of vital energy, as 
exemplified alike in the morning frolics of an infant, in the singing 
of birds, and in the gambols of a dog when released from his kennel. 

Cases as simple as those here treated occur, no doubt, with com- 
parative infrequency. Usually a great number of motives, inde- 
finitely complex and variable in their mutual combinations and 
oppositions, are simultaneously operative. But however numerous 
or complicated the forces at work, from whatever source the motives 
to action or inaction arise, whatever be the nature of the incentives to 
one kind of conduct or to some other kind, it is equally true that the 
result depends upon their comparative strength. Indeed, since forces 
can be measured only by their effects, to say that of two motives one 
is followed by volition, is to call that motive the stronger one: “Our 
only evidence of excess of force is the movement it produces,” and 
when the ancient engineer wished to ascertain the comparative power 
of a couple of catapults, he had no alternative but to see which would 
hurl its stone to the greatest distance. To say that volition does not 
follow the stronger motive is to say that motion does not always 
follow the line of least resistance, which involves the absurd assump- 
tion that force can arise out of nothing. 

Volition being accordingly regarded as the process whereby feeling 
initiates action, it becomes evident that the term “free” is no more 
applicable to it than the term “ copper-coloured.” Much of the 
current disputation on this subject is thus reduced at once to un- 
meaning verbiage,” and the popular arguments in favour of “ free- 


(1) Spencer, “ First Principles,” p. 309. 

(2) “The designation, ‘liberty of choice,’ has no real meaning, except as denying ex- 
traneous interference. If I am interfered with by another person compelling me to act 
in one way, then it may be said, intelligibly enough, that I have not liberty of choice. 
... But, as between the different motives of my own mind, there is no meaning in the 
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dom”’ are seen to be as palpable cases of ignoratio elenchi as are those 
daily urged against the development theory. By a scientific defini- 
tion of Will, the assertion of freedom is set aside as irrelevant, 
leaving behind the assertion of non-causation. That this, too, is 
virtually disposed of by the same definition, scarcely needs pointing 
out. Yet, for the sake of still greater clearness, our present results 
may fitly be supplemented by a new class of considerations. 

That volitions differ from all other phenomena by their capability 
of occurring without any cause, is the opinion of the free-will philoso- 
phers; and Mr. Smith, in criticising the contrary opinion, remarks 
that “if comets formed their own future ” (7.¢., were endowed with 
volition), “they would be rather embarrassing subjects of science.”? 
Without attempting to decipher the vagaries in which these cosmical 
bodies might in such case take it upon themselves to indulge, it will 
be enough for my present purpose to point out some of the shoals on 
which the free-will doctrine must land its defenders. If volitions 
arise without cause they need not be preceded by desire, or by any 
other kind of impulse, and can in no case have connection with any 
antecedent state of feeling. If, therefore, a murder has been com- 
mitted, we have d priori no better reason for suspecting the worst 
enemy than the best friend of the murdered man. If we see a man 
jump from a fourth-story window, we must beware of too hastily 
inferring his insanity, since he may be merely exercising his free-will ; 
the intense love of life implanted in the human breast being, as it 
seems, unconnected with attempts at suicide or at self-preservation. 
We can thus frame no theory of human actions whatever. The 
countless empirical maxims of every-day life, the embodiment as 
they are of the inherited and organised sagacity of many genera- 
tions, become wholly incompetent to guide us; and nothing which 
any one may do ought ever to occasion surprise. The mother 
may strangle her first-born child, the miser may cast his long- 
treasured gold into the sea, the sculptor may break in pieces his 
lately-finished statue, in the presence of no other feelings than those 
which before led them respectively to cherish, to hoard, and to create. 

To state these conclusions is to refute their premise. Probably no 
defender of the doctrine of free will could be induced to accept them, 
even to save the theorem with which they are inseparably wrapped 
up. Yet the dilemma cannot be avoided. Volitions are either 
caused, or they are not. If they are not caused, an inexorable 
logic brings us to the absurdities just mentioned. If they are 








use of the word liberty. Various motives—present or prospective pleasures and pains— 
concur in urging me to act; the result of the conflict shows that one group is stronger 
than another, and that is the whole case.” (Bain, “The Emotions andthe Will.” First 
edition, p. 550.) 

(1) “ Lectures,” p. 181. 
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caused, the free-will doctrine.is annihilated. No help is afforded by 
the gratuitous hypothesis that there is a connection between the act 
and the motive,’ which yet is not a causal connection. Such connection, 
if it exist, must be a case either of conditional invariable sequence, 
or of unconditional invariable sequence. On the first supposition, 
we have a case like the succession of day and night, in which both 
terms of the séquence are conditioned upon a third fact ; so that here 
we do not escape causation. The second supposition is but an asser- 
tion of causation in other words ;’ while, to take refuge in the 
postulate, that this assumed connection is a case of variable sequence, 
is to affirm and deny connection in the same breath. 

But it is said that consciousness declares the will to be free, and 
therefore that any attempt to disprove its freedom by reasoning is 
suicidal, since all such reasoning must end by impugning the 
veracity of that consciousness on which its own data are ulti- 
mately based. An ingenious argument truly, the conclusion whereof 
would be more readily admitted, if its premise were true. Conscious- 
ness, which is so confidently appealed to as establishing by its 
infallible verdict the doctrine of free will, in fact says nothing about 
the matter. That volitions are uncatsed is a proposition altogether 
too indirect for consciousness to sit in judgment upon, and it can 
neither be proved nor disproved by simple introspection. It would 
have been equally appropriate for the medieval astronomer to appeal 
to consciousness, as testifying to the revolution of the sun about the 
earth. Consciousness tells us only that we will.’ By observation 
and experience—not by the direct interrogation of consciousness—we 
know that, circumstances permitting, our volitions may be accom- 
plished. It is accordingly the universal opinion of mankind (with 
the exception of theological fatalists), that men can determine their 
own actions ; and this is all that the much-abused testimony of con- 
sciousness amounts to. This is all that it means to any one not 
mystified by metaphysics; the non-causation of volitions being a 
theorem so far from obvious to the generality of men, that it requires 
much explanation to make them understand it. By the testimony of 
consciousness, as thus interpreted, the assertors of free will are not 
helped in the least. The question at issue between them and their 
opponents is, not whether man’s actions are normally free, but 
whether their freedom is consistent with their being caused. The 
libertarians assert that causation is inconsistent with liberty ;* the 

(1) “ Lectures,” p. 91. 

(2) Mill’s “ Logic,” 4to edition, vol: i. p. 372. 

(3) “ It is a great stretch of asseveration to call the construction of an enormous theory 
a function, or act, of consciousness, so simple and easy that we cannot make a slip in 
performing it, being practically and theoretically infallible the while.” (Bain, “The 
Emotions and the Will.” First edition, p. 563.) 

. (4) “ Bound by the chain of certain causation.” Smith’s “Lectures,” p. 51. 
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necessarians assert that liberty and causation are quite consistent 
with each other. To which I will here add, that it is not causation, 
but the absence thereof, which is as incompatible with liberty as it is 
with law. 

For the causationist, believing that volition invariably follows 
the stronger motive, endeavours to increase the relative strength of 
all those emotions whose outcome is virtuous and upright conduct, 
while he strives to weaken those feelings whose tendency is toward 
base and ignoble conduct. Knowing that by continual indulgence 
desire is reinforced, while by constant repression it is enfeebled, he 
applies this knowledge to the control of his will and the discipline of 
his character. But on the theory that volitions are causeless, all 
methods of self-discipline become of no avail. If they are powerless 
to influence action, it is of small practical importance whether noble 
and sympathetic, or base and selfish motives are prevalent ; and the 
moral distinction between them loses most of its significance. Why 
“is a Philip II. more the subject of moral disapprobation than 
the plague?” ' Why, indeed, unless his atrocious crimes are to be 
deemed the necessary outgrowth of a character wherein good motives 
were impotent, and bad motives all-powerful? Were volition self- 
determining, then similar acts might have been committed by a 
Borromeo. Obviously there is little use in laboriously schooling our 
desires to virtue, if at any moment, in spite thereof, some uncaused 
volition may bring forth from us a detestable deed. It is, therefore, 
not the necessarian, but the libertarian doctrine, that, if true, would 
‘put an end to self-exertion,” and deprive us of every “ rule of right 
action.” Since self-control, and therefore liberty, is impossible unless 
volition is determined by desire; it is the latter doctrine—not the 
former—which is really inconsistent with the assertion of human 
freedom, which takes from us the dignity of responsibility, and 
makes man the sport of a grotesque and purposeless chance. 

In truth, the immediate corollaries of the free-will doctrine are so 
shocking not only to philosophy, but to common sense, that were not 
accurate thinking a very rare phenomenon,’ it would be inexplicable 
how any credit should ever have been given to such a dogma. This 
is but one of the many cases in which, by force of words alone, men 
have been held subject to chronic delusion. The libertarian doctrine 
has obtained currency because it has talked loudly of human freedom, 
with which nevertheless a brief analysis proves it to be incompatible. 
Substitute for the unmeaning phrase, “freedom of the will,” the 


(1) Smith’s ‘* Lectures,” p. 82. 
(2) “Even most of the so-called educated think in an extremely indefinite manner. 
From careless observations, they pass by careless reasoning to conclusions. . . . which 


they never develop for the purpose of seeing whether they are‘consistent.’”’ (Spencer, 
“First Principles,” p. 246. 
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accurate phrase, “ lawlessness.of will,” and the theory already looks 
less plausible. In place of the vague and ambiguous word “necessity,” 
write the clear and definitely-connotative word “ causation,’’ and the 
scientific theory at once loses its imaginary terrors. The titles with 
which the free-will doctrine decorates itself, and those with which it 
brands its opponent, are alike question-begging epithets. They 
serve to prejudge the point at issue. 

Not content with the overwhelming prestige which its name thus 
gives it, the free-will doctrine follows up its advantage by identifying its 
antagonist with Asiatic fatalism ; a confusion of ideas like that under 
which Mr. Bounderby laboured, when unable to see the difference 
between giving workmen their just dues, and feeding them with 
turtle-soup out of a gold-lined spoon. To say that actions dependent 
on volition will take place whenever the essential conditions are 
present, and to say that they will take place even if the conditions 
are absent, are by free-will theorists held to be one and the same 
assertion! Fatalism is, however, much more closely akin to their 
own doctrine. Each ignores causation; each is incompatible with 
personal freedom: the only difference between them being that the 
one sets up chance, while the other sets up destiny, as the arbiter of 
human affairs. And while each doctrine is theoretically held by 
large bodies of men, each in practice is habitually contradicted by 
its upholders. The defenders of free will, who are obliged to admit 
a certain connection between acts and motives, and the Arab fatalists, 
among whom the saying is current that “ when Allah wills an event, 
he prepares the causes beforehand,” alike exemplify this. Though 
both agree in repudiating causation, both equally, in their every- 
day maxims, give evidence of an unconscious belief in its exist- 
ence. 

Having identified the causation theory with fatalism, it becomes all 
the easier for its opponents to accuse it of denying moral responsi- 
bility. Accordingly, when Mr. Buckle, following in the footsteps of 
Laplace, inferred from the regularity of the statistics of crime and 
suicide, marriages and dead-letters,’ that voluntary actions conform 
to law, it was proposed by one of his reviewers that state governments 
should at once suspend judicial operations, and having ascertained 
from statistics the yearly number of murders, should forthwith hang 
a corresponding number of individuals, selected by lot from the 
community. To which suggestion the natural reply would have 
been, that if governments ever do adopt this singular course of 
administering justice, they will then be consistently acting on the 
belief that motives do not stand to volitions in a causal relation. If 
the will can follow the weaker motive, the feelings which ordinarily 

(1) Buckle, “History of Civilisation,” vol. i. pp. 20—30; Laplace, “Essai sur les 
Probabilités,” p. 76. 
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deter from the commission of crime need not be strengthened by the 
fear of punishment. 

Thus do all the favourite arguments in behalf of the libertarian 
hypothesis recoil upon its defenders. To adopt from barbarian 
warfare an ungraceful but expressive simile, they are like awkwardly- 
thrown boomerangs which wound the thrower. Attempting, as the 
free-will philosophers do, to destroy the science of history, they are 
compelled by an implacable logic to pull down with it the cardinal 
principles of ethics, politics, and jurisprudence. Political economy, 
if rigidly dealt with on their theory, would fare little better. And 
psychology would become chaotic jargon. That psychical actions, 
and volitions among them, conform to law, is the indispensable axiom 
of every science or philosophy which treats of the mind and its pro- 
ducts, whether individually or socially embodied. He who asserts 
the contrary maintains “a form of the Manichzan doctrine of two 
principles,...... in which one principle, that of order, presides 
over the physical phenomena of the universe ; and the other, that of 
disorder, over its moral phenomena.” * While Ormuzd watches each 
daisy in the meadow, man is left to the tender mercies of Ahriman. 
As I have already said, no middle ground can be taken. The denial 
of causation is the affirmation of chance, and “between the theory 
of chance and the theory of law there can be no compromise, no 
reciprocity, no borrowing and lending.”* To write history on any 
method furnished by. the free-will doctrine would be utterly impos- 
sible. Mr. Smith tells us that “finding at Rome a law to encourage 
tyrannicide, we are certain that there had been tyrants at Rome, 
though there is nothing approaching to historical evidence of the 
tyranny of Tarquin.”* By drawing this inference, he abandons 
his own principles, according to which the law in question might 
have originated without any cause except the self-determining will of 
some Roman legislator. And he is equally inconsistent in saying 
that “a nation may have to go through one stage of knowledge or 
civilization before it can reach another, but its going through either 
is still free.” * If causation in history is denied, one epoch cannot be 
said to be caused by that which preceded it; and the inference is 
inevitable that the French Revolution might have happened in the 
reign of Louis XI., or that free trade might have been conscientiously 
practised in the age of the Tudors. Thus all conception of progress, 
as well as all conception of order, is at anend. Thus the vast domain 
of history, numbering among its component divisions the phenomena 
of language, art, religion, and government, the products of social 
activity as well as the phases of social progress, becomes an unruly 





(1) Adam, “ Theories of History,” p. 65. (2) Id. p. 10. 
(3) “Lectures,” p. 63. (4) Id. p. 63. 
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chaos, a Tohu va-Bohu, where event stumbles after event, and 
change jostles change, without sequence and without law. 

Of the three Theories of History enumerated by Mr. Adam— 
the Theory of Chance, the Theory of Will, and the Theory of Law— 
the first has been sufficiently discussed, and the second now demands 
our consideration. Taking it for granted, henceforth, that social 
like physical changes conform to fixed and ascertainable laws, the 
discovery of which is the proper object of the science of history, it 
next becomes needful to inquire whether lawis to be regarded as 
ultimate or derivative, and to test the validity of the opinions more 
or less clearly held and definitely put forth by metaphysical writers 
respecting a Providence and final causes. Though the ancient 
notion of an arbitrary Providence, overruling natural laws, and 
occasionally setting them aside, influenced by human petitions to 
bring about special results by extraordinary means, and singling out 
nations or individuals as the objects of its favour or displeasure, hag 
long been completely abandoned, yet sundry statements are still 
continually being made which cannot well be affiliated upon any 
other theory. We are told that it will not do to content ourselves 
with the discovery of law, but that we must also look about for 
indications of purpose, since law is not in itself an ultimate fact, but 
the expression of the will of a lawgiver. The truth or error of this 
assertion lies at the bottom not only of all history, but of all science. 
Were it once proved true, it would necessitate the reinstatement of 
the doctrine of final causes in the simpler physical sciences, from 
which it has long been expelled, as well as its consecration in biology 
and sociology, from which its expulsion is already imminent. Not 
only should we have to inquire, with Socrates, into the purposes 
subserved by the structure of the eyes and the position of the 
alimentary canal; but we should also find it desirable to penetrate 
the design exhibited in the inclinations of the planetary axes; and 
our knowledge of chemistry would doubtless be deemed incomplete 
until we had ascertained the creative plan in the serial arrangement 
of combining equivalents." In the physical sciences, however, such 
a retrogradation is not to be feared. It is the science of history, the 
methods of which are only just beginning to be understood, that 
stands in the greatest danger of being incrusted with theological 
notions derived from the doctrine of final causes. And it is, therefore, 
in connection with sociology that the discussion of that doctrine is 
most appropriate. 


(1) “The inorganic world, considered in the’same light, would not fail to exhibit also 
unexpected evidence of thought in the character of the laws regulating chemical com- 
binations, the action of physical forces, the universal attraction, &c. &c. Even the history 
of human culture ought to be investigated from this point of view.” (Agassiz, “ Essay 
on Classification.” London, 1869. P. 199.) 
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The doctrine of final causes ultimately reposes on the assumption 
that the Creator entertains intentions and purposes closely resembling 
in kind, though greatly excelling in degree of sagacity, the purposes 
and intentions of man. Everything that exists has accordingly been 
created to subserve some design, and as a means to the accomplish- 
ment of some end; and the detection of this end, the penetration of 
this design, will, it is thought, assist us greatly in the study of 
historical phenomena. Nay, the mere recognition of a purpose and 
providence in the constitution of things is deemed all-sufficient to 
console the mind amid its sceptical misgivings, and to cast a flood of 
light about many facts of human development which would else have 
for ever remained wrapped in impenetrable darkness. An hypothesis 
which holds out such brilliant hopes it will certainly be well to adopt 
if sufficient evidence can be brought forward to warrant us in so 
doing. But if this cannot be done, then the doctrine must fall, even 
though it carry with it all our hopes and wishes in indiscriminate 
ruin. As it has been well said, “ We must follow Truth, though she 
lead us to Hades;” and the disagreeableness of a well-supported 
conclusion furnishes no sort of justification for not accepting it; 
unwillingness to do so being the mark of an irreligious no less than 
of an unscientific mind. 

Now, of the doctrine of final causes it may be said, in the first 
place, that even if it were true, it could never have the value which 
is claimed for it as a means of investigation. Admitting that all 
things have been created with Promethean forethought, and that the 
harmonious co-operation of phenomena throughout the universe is 
the fruit of contrivance, it is nevertheless undeniable that that fore- 
thought cannot be perceived, the threads of that contrivance cannot be 
unravelled by us, until the laws to which phenomena conform have 
already been discovered.' Previous to Newton, for instance, all 
attempts to detect design in the structure of the solar system must 
have shared the fate of the quite different guesses of Descartes and 
others as to its physical conditions. Evidences of design, therefore, 
in order to be trustworthy, must be deduced from known laws, and 
cannot safely be employed as stepping-stones to the discovery of new 
truths. However pleasant they may be as corollaries, they can never 
be useful as lemmas or postulates. What, then, I should be glad to 
know, is the advantage to be derived from introducing the doctrine 
of final causes into any work whose real and avowed object is to 
ascertain the laws of human progress? Wherein is the success of 
our investigation thereby furthered, or its merit enhanced? And 
unless we are arrogant enough to lay claim to the possession of some 





(1) “ Dieu, comme on I’a trés-bien dit, est la cause de tout, mais il n’est l’explication 
de rien.” (Scherer, “ Nouvelles Etudes sur la Littérature,” p. 408.) See also Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, “‘ Anomalies de l’Organisation,”’ tom. iii. p. 608. 
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direct method of insight into the Divine purposes, what is left for us 
but to content ourselves with the humbler means of research lying 
everywhere at our disposal—with being “servants and interpreters 
of nature,” as the great master of scientific inquiry so wisely and 
modestly said ? 

But the truth of the teleological dogma, and of the various theistical 
propositions associated with it, is itself open to serious doubt. From 
time to time, with the steady advance of knowledge, the search for 
final causes has been discarded in the simpler sciences,’ and is now 
kept up only in the complex and difficult branches of biology and 
history. Even Dr. Whewell, the great champion of the teleological 
method in our day, admits that it must not be applied to the inorganic 
sciences ;? which amounts to the confession that wherever we know 
enough we can very well do without it. Creative design, however, 
if manifested at all, is probably not confined to a limited department 
of nature ; and, therefore, the rejection of final causes by the most 
advanced sciences augurs ill for their ultimate chances of survival in 
any sphere of inquiry. Nevertheless, there are still to be found many 
able writers who, fearing that atheism must be accepted if “ evidences 
from design ” are abandoned, persist in striving with praiseworthy 
ingenuity and noble enthusiasm to establish the teleological method 
wherever there is room for it. 

The “ Inquiry into the Theories of History,” by Mr. William Adam, 
is a remarkable attempt in this direction. The time for a critical 
examination of the work has perhaps passed by, and anything like a 
thorough discussion of its merits would be foreign to the purposes of 
this investigation. But some of its prominent arguments may fitly 
be noticed, as presenting us with what is probably the last form of 
the attempt to carry on scientific research by theological methods. 
Mr. Adam accepts, with some qualifications, the doctrine maintained 
by Descartes, Spinoza, and others, that causes resemble their effects. 
He holds that physical, intellectual, and moral causes respectively 
resemble their physical, intellectual, and moral effects ;> and infers 
from this that the Deity, as a moral and intellectual cause, must 
resemble the effect, man—must, therefore, purpose, contrive, and 
exert volition. The conclusion would have more weight were it not 
so manifestly begged in the premise. Next, even in this modified shape, 
the rule, that causes resemble their effects, is hampered by awkward 
exceptions, in dealing with which Mr. Adam has been unfortunate. 
Assuming heat to be the cause of steam, he maintains the likeness of 
the cause to its effect on the ground that both are in a state of mole- 


(1) Final causes “ disparaissent toujours par un examen approfondi des questions 
lorsqu’on a les données nécessaires pour les résoudre.”” (Laplace, ‘ Probabilités,” p. 87.) 

(2) “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” vol. iii. p. 430. 

(3) “Theories of History,” pp. 415—441. 
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cular agitation.’ And a little farther on, as if uneasy lest this might 
be called in question, he asserts “that heat is like steam, as being 
both physical objects.”? It is very difficult to see how heat, which is 
a mode of motion, can with any propriety be called a physical object. 
Even if it could, an argument would hardly be thought satisfactory 
which should rest on the alleged similarity of a brilliant table and a 
rhinoceros, yet these are both physical objects. Parodying the 
celebrated maxim, “Si enim ponamus aliquid in idea reperiri quod 
non fuerit in ejus causa, hoc igitur habet a nihilo,” Mr. Mill said 
that “if there be pepper in the soup, there must be pepper in the 
cook who made it, since otherwise the pepper would be without a 
cause.” * Mr. Adam’s reply savours strongly of medizeval realism. 
The cook, he says, is not indeed the efficient cause of the pepper, but 
the cook’s intelligence is the efficient cause of the intelligence displayed 
in the mixture of the ingredients of the soup,* so that even here the 
cause is like the effect. Human ingenuity is indeed pushed to the 
limit of its tether when by a play upon words it tries to liken a 
physical combination of salt, pepper, and meat juice to an intellectual 
co-ordination of ideas and experiences. And that a writer of Mr. 
Adam’s earnestness and ability should resort to such a device, goes 
very far to prove the hopelessness of the case which he is defending. 

Supposing, however, the universal similarity of pheenomenal causes 
to phenomenal effects to be fully made out, Mr. Adam’s argument is 
not helped in the least. It can never bring into juxtaposition a 
phenomenal effect and a noumenal cause ; and until it can do this, it 
has no logical value whatever. The first cause is a noumenon, and 
whether it resembles its effects, or does not resemble them, can never 
be ascertained by any mere comparison of phenomena. But, waiving 
this objection also—supposing that the inference from the nature of 
the effect to the nature of the cause could be extended to the Deity— 
the argument would prove altogether too much. The universe being 
physical, as well as intellectual and moral, its first cause must partake 
of all these qualities. If it reasons and wills like man, it must also, like 
plants and minerals, be unintelligent and unendowed with volition. 
Else we must suppose its causal action to be confined to man, while 
the rest of the universe either seeks another cause, or goes without 
one,—conclusions which science cannot for a moment tolerate, and 
which must be shocking in the extreme to every religious mind, be it 
theistically or otherwise disposed. 

The attempt to render the phenomena of history amenable to the 
teleological method by means of the volitional theory of causation is 
open to equally fatal objections. From first to last, as Mr. Mill has 





(1) “Theories of History,” p. 426. (2) Id. p. 431. 
(3) “ Logic,” vol. ii. p. 330. ; (4) “Theories of History,” p. 428. 
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clearly shown,’ the argument of the volitionalists consists of nothing 
but assumptions. From the unwarranted assumption that Will is a 
noumenal or efficient cause of human actions, they proceed to the 
equally unwarranted conclusion, that it is the efficient cause of all the 
dynamic phenomena of the universe, and must, therefore, be the first 
cause. Volition being the only source whence motion can be excited 
in matter,” it is affirmed that, save on the hypothesis of a Supreme 
Will, the activity of nature baffles comprehension. After Mr. Mill’s 
thorough treatment of this question, but little need be said here. If 
the origination of motion is destined to remain incomprehensible, 
there is no help for it. We are not to assume volition as its cause, 
merely to get out of the difficulty. Our hypothesis will be no better 
than a guess ‘until verified by scientific proofs ; and such verification, 
from the nature of the case, can never be found. Phznomenally, we 
only know of Will as the cause of a very limited and peculiar kind of 
activity, that displayed by the nerves and muscles. And to argue 
from this that all other kinds of activity are equally caused by Will, 
simply because we can assign no other cause for them, is as mon- 
strous a stretch of assumption as can well be imagined ;* while to 
contend, as many do, that because our volitions are attended with a 
sensation of effort, there is therefore effort in each case of causation, 
is much like identifying gravitative force with the sensation of 
weight, by which the attempt to overcome it is always accom- 
panied. 

The last argument which it is necessary to notice in connection with 
Mr. Adam’s work is that which infers the existence of a Lawgiver 
from the omnipresence of Law. “The proofs of necessary law and of 
an intelligent will in our experience and observation remain undeni- 
able, and no hardihood of assertion can annul them; and when an 
attempt is made to bring both into logical connection, the mind, not 
only without violence to its powers, but on the contrary with a clear 
perception of necessary congruity, believes that law must proceed 
from a lawgiver, beneficent laws from a moral ruler. To disjoin an 
intelligent will from necessary law is to shake our confidence in the 
perpetuity and salutary operation of law itself. ..... The concep- 


(1) “ Logic,” vol i. pp. 382—398. 

(2) “Can the profoundest and most positive philosopher of the present day satisfac- 
torily explain to himself or to others the commencement of motion in elementary matter 
without the supposition of will?” (Adam, “Theories of History,” p. 164.) The pro- 
foundest and most positive philosopher of the present day wisely recognised that the 
transition from rest to motion is something utterly inexplicable on any supposition. 

(3) “The supporters of the Volition Theory will ask us to infer that volition causes 
everything, for no reason except that it causes one particular thing; although that 
one phenomenon, so far from being a type of all natural phenomena, is eminently 
peculiar, its laws bearing scarcely any resemblance to those of any other phenomenon, 
whether of inorganic or of organic nature.” (Mill’s “ Logic,” vol. i. p. 393.) 
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tion of law without will is that of agency without an agent; the con- 
ception of will without law is that of an agent without agency. 
Necessary law is the constant expression of the Divine will.”! 
Upon this point Mr. Adam repeatedly insists in the course of his 
work,” asserting again and again that, without admitting “this great 
central conception of a supreme will,” the laws and phenomena of 
history must for ever remain unintelligible. Because the word “ law” 
is used to describe alike the generalisations of Kepler and the statutes 
enacted by the British Parliament, it is inferred that a statement 
which is true of the one will also be true of the other. Such an 
inference from community of name to community of nature, however 
appropriate it might have seemed in the twelfth century, is in the 
nineteenth hardly excusable. That the laws of Justinian emanated 
from a lawgiver is no reason for believing the same to have been the 
case with the law of gravitation ; for the former were edicts enjoining 
obedience, while the latter is but a generalised expression of the mode 
in which certain phenomena occur. A law of nature is a statement 
of facts, and nothing more. Expressed in the indicative mood, it has 
nothing whatever to do with the imperative. We know of no celestial 
ukase compelling the earth to gravitate toward the sun. We know 
that it does so gravitate with a certain intensity, and that is the whole 
story. Nevertheless, so strong is the realistic tendency, that in speak- 
ing of laws of nature the most careful writers too seldom avoid “a 
tacit reference to the original sense of the word ‘law,’ ..... the 
expression of the will of a superior.” And it is immediately after 
defining a law to be “a general name for certain phenomena of the 
same kind, which regularly recur under the same circumstances,” * 
that Mr. Adam alludes to “the supreme will which subjects all 
phenomena to law, and colligates all laws into a universe.” Upon 
such a confusion of ideas has Mr. Adam unsuspiciously built his whole 
argument. Strip the phrase “law of nature” of its inherent ambi- 
guity—substitute for it, as Mr. Lewes once suggested, the term 
“‘ method ”’ °—and the theistic conclusion so confidently drawn from 
it at once disappears. 

Thus, in default of all other means of support, must the doctrine of 
final causes come to rest upon its ancient inductive basis, and its 
acceptance or rejection must depend upon the weight accorded to the 
so-called ‘“ evidences of design.” 

From the dawn of philosophic discussion, Pagan and Christian, 
Trinitarian and Deist, have appealed with equal confidence to the 


(1) “Theories of History,” pp. 192, 193. 

(2) Id. pp. 92, 130, 180, 189, 209, 222, 281, 284, 404. 
(3) Mill’s “ Logic,” vol. i. p. 348. 

(4) “Theories of History,” p. 214. 

(5) Comte’s “ Philosophy of the Sciences,’ pp. 52—57. 
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harmony pervading nature as the. surest foundation of their faith in 
an intelligent and beneficent ruler of the universe.! These manifold 
harmonies, these fortunate concurrences of circumstances, these pal- 
pable adaptations of means to ends, whereof the world seems full, and 
about which theologians have written so voluminously—can they be 
explained at all, except on the hypothesis of creative design? I 
believe that they can be so explained; that from the very nature of 
the human mind, and by reason of the process whereby intelligence 
has arisen, such apparent results of forethought are likely everywhere 
to meet us; and that in the evolution of intelligence itself may be 
found a better explanation of these curious phenomena than can be 
obtained from any other source. 

The most exhaustive definition of life—including in its sweep in- 
telligence as the highest known manifestation thereof—is that which 
makes it to be the continuous establishment of relations in the organ- 
ism in correspondence with relations already existing in the environ- 
ment.” According to this view, the degree of life is high or low as 
the correspondence between internal and external relations is complex 
or simple, extensive or limited, complete or partial, perfect or im- 
perfect. The lowest forms of life respond only to the simpler and 
more homogeneous changes which affect the whole of their surround- 
ing medium. The relations established within a plant answer only to 
the presence or absence of a certain quantity of light and heat, and to 
the chemical and hygrometric relations existing in the enveloping 
atmosphere and subjacent soil. In a zoophyte, besides general rela- 
tions similar to these, there is established a special relation in corre- 
spondence with the external existence of certain mechanical irritants, 
as when its tentacles contract on being touched. The increase of 
extension acquired by the correspondences, as we ascend the animal 
scale, may be seen by contrasting the polype, which can simply dis- 
tinguish between soluble and insoluble- matters, or between opacity 
and translucence in its environment, with the keen-scented blood- 
hound and the far-sighted vulture. And the increase of complexity 
may be appreciated by comparing the motions respectively gone 
through by the polype, on the one hand, and by the dog and vulture, on 
the other, while securing and disposing of their prey. The advance 
to higher forms of life consists in the orderly establishment of internal 
relations of sequence answering to external relations of co-existence 
and sequence, that are continually more heterogeneous, more remote 
in space and in time, and at once more general and more special ; 
until at last we reach civilised man, whose intelligence responds to 
every variety of external stimulus, whose most ordinary needs are 


(1) Socrates, Cicero, Voltaire, Agassiz, and Paley. 
(2) Spencer, “ Biology,” vol. i. p. 80. 
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supplied by apparatus of amazing complexity, and whose mental 
sequences are often determined by circumstances as distant as the 
milky-way, and as ancient as the birth of the solar system. 

From all this it follows that the intelligence of any man must con- 
sist partly of internal relations continually adjusted in conformity 
with the relations present in his own environment, and partly of 
organised and integrated relations bequeathed him by countless 
generations of ancestors, and adjusted to the relations present in 
innumerable ancestral environments. Throughout all time, therefore, 
the subjective world has been maintained in correspondence with the 
objective world. Just as in the evolution of each individual there 
is preserved a certain degree of harmony with the evolution of all 
contemporary individuals, so the total evolution of intelligence has 
kept pace more or less evenly with the evolution of the medium with 
which it has interacted.’ Sense after sense has assumed distinct 
existence in response to stimuli from without. One set of experiences 
after another has been co-ordinated in harmony with combinations 
existing without. Emotion after emotion has been awakened in con- 
formity with the necessities entailed by outward circumstances.” And 
thus the contemplating mind and the world contemplated are, if I 
may so express it, tuned in mysterious unison. 

Let us now inquire into the bearing of these conclusions upon the 
“‘ evidences of design.”” We know that man has from the earliest 
times been prone to project his personality into the external world, 
assimilating the forces of physical nature to the force displayed in 
his own volitions, and with unrestrained fancy multiplying likenesses 
of his own intelligence as means whereby to render comprehensible 
the agencies ever at work around him. Stronger in the fetichistic 
period than at any subsequent time, this aboriginal tendency is not 
even yet quite fully overcome. Even as in the crying of an infant 
at sight of a stranger may be seen the old fetichistic terror still feebly 
surviving, so also may we detect evanescent symptoms of a fetichistic 
style of reasoning in many refined and subtilised theories now in 
vogue, of which the volitional theory of causation, above dealt with, 
is a noteworthy example. This archaic mode of reasoning, though 
now quite exceptional, was once universal. Now applied only to the 
most abstruse subjects, it was once equally employed in the solution 
of the simplest. Storm and sunshine, no less than defeat and victory, 
were regarded as the manifestations of superhuman volition and the 
achievements of superhuman intelligence. But physical generalisa- 
tion, steadily arranging in correlated groups phenomena which had 
hitherto seemed solitary and lawless, brought with it the generalisa- 





(1) “ But “it requires to be observed, that as the life becomes higher, the environ- 
ment itself becomes more complex.” (Spencer, “ Biology,” vol. i. p. 85.) 
(2) Spencer, “ Psychology,” pp. 385—487. “Essays,” second series, pp. 120—142. 
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tion of presiding divinities. And this went on until, in quite modern 
times,' the habit of contemplating nature as an organic whole has 
resulted in theological proclivities which are thoroughly monotheistic. 
Along with this generalising process there has been slowly going en 
an elimination from the objects of men’s worship of the less noble 
qualities originally ascribed to them. One by one, the grosser 
passions, the emotions least worthy of reverence, and intellectual 
shortcomings, such as the liability to make mistakes, have been 
omitted from the conception of divinity. And the culmination of 
this purifying process is to be seen in the deity of the modern meta- 
physician, which is little else than an abstract embodiment of reason 
and volition. But in spite of all this progress in the form of the 
conception, its substance still remains the same. It is still the human 
personality, however refined and etherealised, which is appealed to 
alike as the source and as the explanation of all phenomena. It is 
the primitive fetichistic habit of thought, however modified by 
scientific training, which furtively leads the mind to consider volition 
as supplying the nexus between cause and effect, and to interpret 
the harmonies and correspondences in nature as the results of con- 
trivance and the indications of purpose. 

Such being the origin of the teleological dogma, its apparent war- 
rant is to be sought in the conclusions above recounted respecting 
the evolution of intelligence. It is the complex, organised corre- 
spondence of the mind to its environment which seems to furnish an 
inductive justification to the thinker who is predisposed to see in 
nature the workings of a mind like hisown. Arranging and com- 
bining various experiences received from without, establishing a series 
of mental relations in strict’ conformity with relations from time 
immemorial objectively existing, man reacts upon nature, and calls 
into being new aggregations of matter, new channels of motion, new 
reservoirs of force. He does not perceive and reflect only, he also 
contrives and invents. As often as he builds an engine, launches a 
ship, moulds a statue, or paints a picture, he creates in the environ- 
ment new relations tallying with those present within himself. And 
then, by a natural but deceptive analogy, he infers that what has 
taken place in the limited part of the universe which owns himself 
as its designer must also have taken place throughout the whole. 
All the relations externally existing he interprets as consequent upon 
primordial relations shaped in a mind similar to his own. By a 
subtle realism he projects the idea of himself out upon the field of 


(1) I do not credit the ancient and medieval Christians with pure monotheism, 
because, whatever their systematised doctrines may have been, their popular creed was 
unmistakably polythcistic, embracing in its pantheon saints, angels, and devils alike, to 
say nothing of fairies, elves, gnomes, and goblins without number. ‘The same may be 
said of Mohammedanism. + 
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phenomena, and deals with it henceforth as an authentic reality. 
Human intelligence made the watch, therefore Divine intelligence 
made the flower. Human volitions bring to pass wars and revolu- 
tions, Divine volitions therefore cause famine and pestilence. So 
_when, in the pervading unity which amid endless variety of detail 
binds into a synthetic whole the classes and genera of the organic 
world, an earnest and reverent thinker, like Agassiz, beholds the work 
of Omnipresent thought, he is but unawares contemplating his own 
image reflected before him, and mistaking, Narcissus-like, a mirrored 
image for a substantial object of adoration. Thus is explained, even 
while it is refuted, the famous argument of the watch, with all its 
numerous kindred. By the theological method, the bearings of the 
internal and the external worlds are exactly reversed. It is not the 
intelligence which has made the environment, but it is the environ- 
ment which has shaped the intelligence. In the mint of nature, the 
coin mind has been stamped; and man, perceiving the likeness of 
the die to its impression, has unwittingly inverted the tausal relation 
of the two, making mind, archetypal and self-existent, to be the die. 

These considerations will, I believe, be found perfectly adequate to 
point out the origin and to account for the plausibility of the teleo- 
logical method. On the one hand, the primitive tendency in man 
to interpret all nature human-wise, and his proneness to lend to his 
own ideas objective embodiment, are facts admitting no dispute. All 
history teems with evidences of their wide-spread and deep-rooted 
influence. Has not fetichism been at one time the universal theology, 
and realism at another time the dominant philosophy? On the other 
hand, that psychical development has followed the course, and been 
determined by the conditions, above described is fast becoming an 
accepted doctrine among scientific thinkers. The opinions here de- 
fended may so far claim at least equal weight with those which 
maintain the validity of the teleological doctrine. Let us now briefly 
contemplate a class of phenomena, in the explanation of which that 
doctrine appears at a conspicuous disadvantage. 

The perfect adjustment of inner to outer relations is that which 
constitutes perfect life. Were no chemical or mechanical relations 
to arise without, too sudden, too intricate, or too unusual +o be met 
by internal adaptations, death from disease and accident would no 
longer occur. Were there no concurrence of phenomena defying 
interpretation and refusing to be classified, there would be perfect 
knowledge. Were no desires awakened save those which might be 
gratified by the requisite actions, there would be perfect happiness. 
That the ultimate state of humanity will be characterised by this 
equilibrium between external requirements and internal resources, is 
the well-founded belief of the scientific student of history. The 
modern mind sees its golden age in the distant future, as the ancient 
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mind saw it in the forgotten past.. But however bright and glorious 
may be the destination of mankind, its onward progress is marked by 
irksome toil and bitter sorrow. Though, like the crusading children 
in Arnold’s beautiful simile, we may cry from time to time, “ Jeru- 
salem is reached !” it is only to be rudely awakened from our delusion, 
to realise that the goal is yet far off, and that many a weary league 
must be traversed before we can attain it. Meanwhile, grinding 
misery is the lot of many, regret and disappointment the portion of 
all. The life of the wisest man is largely made up of lost oppor- 
tunities, defeated hopes, half-finished projects, and the oft-renewed 
strife between good and evil inclinations. So penetrated are many 
of the noblest careers with the leaven of selfishness and folly, that the 
conscientious biographer is too often constrained to adopt the tone of 
apology, mingling condemnation with approval. Side by side with 
deeds of heroism and sympathetic devotion, history is ever recording 
deeds of violence and selfish oppression. Unequilibrated and con- 
flicting desires are continually coming to fruition in hateful and 
iniquitous actions. The perennial recurrence of war and persecution, 
the obstinate vitality of such ugly things as despotism, superstition, 
fraud, robbery, treachery, and bigotry, show how irregular has hitherto 
been the distribution of moral forces; while the prevalence, here 
and there, of ignorance and poverty, disease and famine, shows how 
imperfect as yet is our power to adapt ourselves to the changes going 
on about us. 

That this state of things is temporarily necessitated by the consti- 
tution of the world and the nature of evolution itself, I cheerfully 
grant. All the ills with which humanity has been afflicted are 
doubtless but the indispensable concomitants of its slow transition 
from the primeval state of savage isolation to the ultimate state of 
civilised independence. They form no excuse for gloomy cynicism, 
but should rather be viewed, according to the profound lesson of 
Islam, with sober resignation, relieved by philosophic hopefulness 
and enlightened endeavour. But though crime and suffering are 
indeed eventually to disappear, their prevalence throughout the 
recorded past has ever been the stumbling-block and opprobrium of 
all theistic theories of history. Just so far as the correspondence - 
between man and his environment is complete, does the teleological 
theory find apparent confirmation. Just so far as the correspondence 
is incomplete does it meet with patent contradiction. If harmony 
and fitness are to be cited as proofs of beneficent design, then discord 
and unfitness must equally be kept in view as evidences of less 
admirable contrivance. A scheme which permits hundreds of gene- 
rations to live and die in wretchedness cannot, by providing for the 
well-being of later ages, be absolved from the alternative charge of 
awkwardness or malevolence. By this two-edged difficulty theology 
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has always been foiled. Vainly striving to elude the dilemma, she 
has at times sought refuge in optimism; alleging the beneficent 
results of suffering and the evanescent character of evil, as if to prove 
that suffering and evil do not exist. Usually, however, she has taken 
the opposite course, postulating distinct sources for the evil and the 
good. From the Jétuns and Vritras of early Aryan mythology down 
to the multiform Manicheism of later times may be seen the vestiges 
of her fruitless attempts to reconcile the existence of evil with the 
hypothesis of creative benevolence. 

Thus is our view of the origin of the teleological doctrine signi- 
ficantly confirmed. That doctrine rests upon the correspondence 
between the organism and the environment, and where the corre- 
spondence fails, just there the doctrine is left helpless. A more con- 
vincing proof of the purely subjective nature of the whole conception 
could not reasonably be desired. And the theory having thus no 
objective support, the methods built upon it must of necessity fall to 
the ground. 

Doubtless to many persons the views here maintained may seem 
all but atheistical. They are precisely the reverse. Our choice 
is no longer between an intelligent Cause, and none at all. It lies 
between a limited Cause, and one that is without limit. As Spinoza 
somewhere says, “ Determinatio negatio est”—to define God is to 
deny him ; and such being the case, what can be more irrational than 
to insist upon thought and volition, phenomena only known to exist 
within quite narrow limitations, as the very nature and essence of 
the infinite Deity? What theory of physical or moral phenomena, 
built upon such an inadequate basis, can be other than unsound and 
misleading ? What wonder if it continually land us in awkward and 
conflicting conclusions, painful alike to our scientific and our devo- 
tional natures?’ To those whose joy it is to believe in the exist- 
ence of an all-pervading and all-sustaining Power, eternally and 
everywhere manifested in the phenomenal activity of the universe, 
alike the cause of all and the inscrutable essence of all, without whom 
the world would become “ like the shadow of a vision,” and thought 
itself would vanish—to these the conception of a presiding intelligent 
will is a truly shocking conception. Were it the highest phenomenal 
conception which can be framed, it would still be inadequate. But 
we do not and cannot know even that it is the highest. Our know- 
ledge of the universe has been aptly compared by Carlyle to the 


(1) “Ce grand étre que nous nominons la Divinité ne se manifeste pas seulement dans 
homme, il se manifeste aussi dans une riche et puissante nature et dans les immenses 
événemens du monde ; une image de lui formée 4 l’aide des seules qualités de "homme 
ne peut donc suffire, et l’observateur rencontrera bientét des lacunes et des contradic- 
tions qui le conduisent au doute, méme au désespoir, s’il n’est pas assez médiocre pour se 
laisser calmer par une défaite spécieuse, ou s’il n’est pas assez grand pour parvenir 4 un 
point de vue plus élevé.” (Conversations de Goethe, trad. Délecot, tom. ii. p. 265.) 
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knowledge which a minnow in its native creek has of the outlying 
ocean. Of the innumerable combinations of matter and incarnations 
of force which are going on within the bounds of space, we know 
those only which are confined to our little planet; and to suppose 
that among them all there may not be forms of existence as far 
transcending humanity as humanity itself transcends the life of the 
sea-weed, is certainly the height of unwarrantable assumption. 


‘‘Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 

In yonder hundred million spheres ?” 
Until our knowledge becomes co-extensive with phenomena, questions 
like these must remain unanswered. Meanwhile, we may rest assured 
that, could we solve them all, the state of the case would not be 
essentially altered. Our conception might be relatively far loftier, 
but it would be equally beneath the reality." We are therefore forced 
to conclude that the process of de-anthropomorphisation (to speak after 
the manner of Coleridge), which has all along characterised the history 
of religious development, must be carried a step farther; and that 
the intelligent will of the metaphysician must share the fate of the 
many other imperfect symbols whereby finite man vainly tries to 

realise that which must ever transcend his powers of conception. 
Thus from every point of view the theory of will reveals its un- 
soundness. It rests upon unsupported doctrines of causation, upon a 
mistaken conception of law, and upon a teleological hypothesis whose 
origin renders it suspicious, and whose evidence fails it in the hour 
of need; while, practically considered, it is so peculiarly unfortunate 
that even were it true, it could furnish no trustworthy guide for inter- 
preting the events and changes of history. Giving up, then, all 
speculation as to the origin of law, and all attempts to deal with any- 
thing more ultimate than law, the task of the inquirer is reduced to 
ascertaining the conditions of co-existence and the modes of sequence 

of historic phenomena. 


But the treatment of this part of the subject I reserve for another 
occasion. 


JOHN FIsKE. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


(1) “ We attribute to God those properties of mind with which we are acquainted— 
Will, Design, Forethought, and others ; but it is unreasonable to imagine that we can 
at all more deeply sound his mind than a dog that of his master.” (Newman “On the 
Soul,” p. 27.) But the mind of the dog and that of his master, though widely different, 
are not incommensurable. The chasm between them is finite, and vanishes in compa- 
rison with the infinite distance between God and man. 
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BOOK IIL—FAMILY POLITICS. 


CHAPTER VY. 
STELLA AND CESARE. 


A very few days after the visit of Cesare to the Palazzo of his cousin, 
he found himself, swimming easily with the stream, but not without 
backward glances that were not altogether agreeable to him, domi- 
ciliated again once more at the villa under Montamiata. There was 
little or nothing changed about the place since he had quitted it one 
morning before daybreak to join the insurgents,—little or nothing of 
change that could be noted. And yet the familiar rooms and 
gardens did not seem to him to wear the same physiognomy which 
they used to do, and which he had grown to loathe because of the 
exceeding dulness of his existence among them. Partly it was that 
he was changed, and looked on all these things with changed eyes ; 
partly that in some subtle way the death of the master of a dwelling 
modifies what may be called the moral expression of it. 

It was but a few months that he had been absent. But it seemed 
to Cesare that long years must have elapsed to give time for the 
events which had happened, and the changes that had been worked 
in himself. So true is it that time is measured by us wholly by the 
events that have occurred in it, and appears to us in the retrospect 
longer or shorter as there have been more or fewer of these ; just as 
a long colonnade divided into many spaces by an extended line of 
columns appears longer to the eye than an equal distance of objectless 
space. 

It was now about a week from the day on which he had left the 
Maremma, and the memories connected with the time of his sojourn 
there, though they were far from being obliterated, seemed to have 
receded a wonderful distance into the past. Of course he had pro- 
mised frequent letters. He was to write to Leonora the first day 
after his arrival in Rome. There would be so much to tell her. 
And of course she would always hear from him every two or three 
days. He had written no letter! He had declared to himself from 
day to day that he would write. But now he began to question 
whether it were best to do so, or to bury the past in absolute 
silence. If only Leonora would believe that he had died almost 
immediately on reaching Rome. But of course he knew that some 
tidings of him must reach her in some way. What would she think 
of him? He could not help it. It was his destiny—and his duty. 
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What was the good of looking back, or thinking more about it? 
And yet he did look back, and think more about it; but not suffi- 
ciently to get any word written to Leonora. 

In the meantime he had made the acquaintance of his cousin 
Stella. 

It had taken the Marchese and his wife, with whom Cesare had 
travelled, three days to reach Boscolungo from Rome. And in the 
closeness of the intimacy resulting from these three days of travel, 
the Marchesa Elena had secured and completed the ascendency 
which she had gained over her kinsman at their first interview. 
That interview had been planned and arranged between the Marchese 
and his wife. But nothing had ever dropped from either of them to 
indicate that the Marchese had in any way been cognisant of it. 
And though no word that the Lady Elena had ever said had in the 
smallest degree implied that the Marchese had been ignorant of the 
step she took on that occasion, still Cesare chose to assume that it 
was so, and had a kind of feeling that a closer degree of understand- 
ing was produced between them by the existence of this common 
secret. ‘ 

If only the young Marchesa Stella resembled her mother! That 
had been Cesare’s thought and hope during the journey. 

But Stella did not in any degree resemble her supposed mother. Not 
only she did not resemble the Lady Elena, but she was in almost every 
conceivable respect as much contrasted with her as it is possible for 
one very pretty female face and figure to be contrasted with another 
equally lovely. The Marchesa Elena was, as has been stated, dark, 
—dark brows, dark eyes, dark hair, and a bloodless white face. 
Stella was the exact reverse of all this. Her abundant hair was of the 
lightest and brightest chestnut, very much the colour that Titian 
loved to paint, und which is to the present day sure to meet with a 
greater number of Italian admirers than the loveliest raven’s-wing 
locks that ever adorned a human head. 

Then Stella had another beauty which formed a remarkable con- 
trast to that of the Marchesa Elena, and which also is rarer in Italy. 
She had the brilliant pink and white complexion which is more 
frequently found to the north of the Alps. And this, too, is a 
beauty to which Italian men are very sensible. In figure, also, little 
Stella was as unlike her supposed mother as could be. She was 
slight and slender; and so was the Marchesa. But Stella was much 
less tall, and far less stately. Indeed there was nothing stately about 
her. How should there have been, it may be asked, when it is 
recoilected what her life had been? But Leonora was by no means 
without stateliness, And little Stella would never have been stately, 
if she had lived in a court from her cradle upwards. She was built 
upon another plan. If the Marchesa Elena’s movements were those 
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of the deer, Stella’s put one more in mind of the gambols of the 
mountain kid. She was small; delicate, without being fragile ; and 
fairy-like in every part of her: little, round, rosy hands,—not long, 
slender, and tapering, like those of the Marchesa ; feet after the same 
pattern ; laughing blue eyes, and a little bowton-de-rose mouth, all 
curves, and pouting, and ripeness. 

Such as she was, Cesare found it impossible to be disappointed at 
not finding her other than she was. 

It was plain indeed, even to him, that she was what the Marchese 
had euphonically called very “unformed,” ¢.c., in plain English, un- 
educated. But, as was partly explained in a former chapter, with 
reference to the companionship of Cesare Casaloni and Sandro 
Vallardi, that circumstance was very far from producing the same 
results or any such incompatibilities as would have been produced 
by a similar cause among ourselves. Cesare was very much less 
educated than any English gentleman of his position would have 
been. And Stella needed much less education to make her what she 
really was, than an English girl, whose antecedents had been such 
as hers, would have needed. It is difficult to explain satisfactorily 
why this should be so. But those who have had an opportunity 
of observing the class of Italians to which Stella had hitherto 
belonged will have no difficulty in recognising the fact that, es 
cially in the more favourable specimens of the class, the fact is to a 
very notable degree as it is above stated. It is probable that Stell: 
could at that time both read and write. But it is certain that 
Cesare, after several days’ association with her, was not aware 
whether she *possessed those accomplishments or not, and had most 
assuredly never asked himself the question. Indeed, the acquisition 
of those arts is, in the case of the majority of Italian women, in the 
southern half of the peninsula especially, very much analogous to 
the learning of Greck and Latin at school and college by an English 
country gentleman. If they can read and write, they abstain from 
exercising the power ! 

In the great majority of those aequirements which the Marchese 
probably had most prominently in his mind, when he spoke of the 
need his daughter had of being further “ formed,” she had already 
made great progress, and had done so much more quickly than most 
English girls would have done under the same circumstances. In 
the mysteries of walking, stepping, holding herself, sitting, rising, 
managing her draperies and skirts, and such like, she was already 2 
very fuir proficient. And these weve the accomplishments in which 
her deficiency would have been noted by Cesare Casaloni. 

It is difficuit to an Englishman to imagine that the conversation 
of a girl such as Stella has been described to be at this time could be 
in any degree tolerable to an educatcd gentleman attempting to 
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converse with her as with a social equal. But the case in Italy is 
widely different from anything which his own experiences would 
enable him to imagine. There is no such wide difference between 
the educated and the uneducated classes in Italy as exists in England, 
especially as regards the women and the less educated portion of 
the upper classes among the men,—such as the smaller landowners, 
country gentlemen, and the like. But it must be admitted that this 
difference is produced not wholly, though mainly, by less perfected re- 
finement of the upper classes, but in some degree by the less repelling 
coarseness of the lower. The two come nearer together by reason 
of the approach of either side to the debateable ground between them. 
Nor must it be forgotten, in estimating the circumstances of such a 
rapprochement as that between Cesare Casaloni and Stella, that 
Italians generally have not yet come to requiring that degree of 
mental equality between their wives and themselves which a culti- 
vated Englishman of the latter half of the nineteenth century desires 
and expects to find. This equality between the sexes existed toa 
much less degree among ourselves a hundred years ago, and less still 
two hundred years ago. No doubt it will exist to a much greater 
degree among the Italians of a generation or two hence. But at 
the present time it is the fact that the wives of many Italian men 
decidedly belonging to the cultured classes can make, and do make, 
no pretence whatever to cultivation. 

In truth, therefore, there existed little or nothing to prevent 
Cesare Casaloni from finding his little cousin Stella a very charming 
girl, despite the recent date of her elevation to a social position the 
equal of his own. 

He did find her a very charming girl; and though his first ideal 
of a youthful fac-simile of the elegant Marchesa was scattered to the 
winds in the first moment of his presentation to his cousin, he soon 
was able to consider himself a very fortunate man in respect of the 
wife appointed for him by destiny with its Juggernaut wheels. 
And in exact proportion with the growth of this conviction did the 
Maremma memories fade away into the seemingly far past, and 
attenuate themselves into the filmy consistency of a half-forgotten 
dream. 

As for Stella herself,—here again it is necessary for an English 
reader, and especially for one of Stella’s sex, who would wish to 
appreciate rightly the feelings and character of an Italian girl in 
Stella’s circumstances, to bear in mind the vast difference that the 
atmosphere of social ideas in the midst of which she has lived 
necessarily makes in her mode of viewing and feeling all things, 
and above all those things which have reference to the marriage tie. 
If an average English girl were to be introduced to a man, of whom 
it had been told her that that was the man destined to be her 
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husband,—that such was the decree of fate, or of those who had the 
making of her fate in their hands, irrespective of any liking or dis- 
liking of hers upon the subject,— it is probable that the intimation so 
given her would have the effect of prejudicing her, not in favour of, 
but against the man so presented to her. There would be at the 
bottom of her heart a protest against the injury which she would 
feel to be done to her by such constraint,—a profound sentiment of 
the undueness and wrong of such dictation, which would of itself 
avail to produce the inclination and the desire to resist it. 

The Italian girl comes to the consideration of the matter with a 
totally different preparation. No English girl would dream of re- 
belling against the decree that she was to accompany her parents to 
live in town instead of in the country, however much she might 
wish the latter. She would accept her fate in this matter as 
fate. All her teaching, and all the ideas that she has assimilated 
from the social atmosphere around her in the course of her life, tend 
to this result. The Italian girl’s mind is in the same condition, and 
from the same causes, in the other matter of which we are speaking. 
All that she has seen, all that she has ever heard, all that has gone 
to the formation of her ideas of duty, tend to persuade her that it is 
reasonable, right, and according to the proper and natural order of 
things that she should accept at her parents’ hands, as her affianced 
husband, the man whom they may have seen fit to select as such. If 
their fate in this respect be not an obviously hard one, if the indi- 
vidual whom destiny presents to them as a husband be not such an 
one as a girl would certainly not have chosen for herself, she feels 
that she has every reason to rejoice, and to accept the gifts the gods 
provide her gladly and readily. 

Now, when Stella, who had been duly given to understand that 
the cousin whom she would shortly see at the villa was the person 
whom the choice of her parents and every consideration of family 
‘interest and social propriety designated as the most fitting man to 
become her husband,—when Stella, I say, was in due course presented 
to Cesare, she felt that she had every reason to be contented with her 
fate, and was well disposed to be favourably prejudiced in his favour. 
We know, indeed, from our former review of his qualifications and 
deficiencies as regards his position of “ hero” in the present narrative, 
that he did possess many of the kind which little Stella was the 
most capable of appreciating, and the absence of which would have 
been most notable to her eyes ; and further that the hero-like qualities 
in which he was deficient were, on the contrary, of a class the want 
of which she was least likely to be able to detect or appreciate. To 
Stella, therefore, the man who was henceforth to make and to be her 
fate, who was to be all in all to her, came in due heroic guise, and 
she was ready and well pleased to fall down and worship accordingly. 
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Cuarter VI. 
“AMOR PACIFICO.” 


CzsarE had “ made love” to Leonora. He had no special reason for 
thinking that his love would be acceptable to her. She was very 
remarkably of haughty mood, and one the fortress of whose maiden 
pride would yield only to long and well-directed wooing. And 
Cesare had begun and had accomplished the taking of this fortress 
without having premeditated on any such feat. And the gradual 
winning of that victory, and the slow acquired certitude that it was 
won, had been inexpressibly sweet. Now he had to “make love 7 
Stella; and it was by no means disagreeable to him to do so. But 
it was not the same thing. The upshot of the wooing in this case 
was too certainly foreknown and predestined! The hopes and fears 
and jealous cares were wanting. 

Nor did the proprieties of the Marchesa’s well-regulated house at 
Boscolungo quite permit the process of making love to Stella to be 
so delicious as that of winning Leonora, even under the chaperonage 
of the Gufone, had been. The free and wild Maremma ramblings 
could not be repeated under the new circumstances. The magnifi- 
cently wooded slopes of Montamiata might have afforded, it is true, 
scenery as lovely, solitudes as romantic, and possibilities as inviting 
as the hills and valleys of the Maremma. But it would hardly have 
been consistent with the “ convenances,” and it certainly never came 
into the heads of “the lovers,” to wander away into the forests, after 
the fashion that had been for many weeks, delicious weeks, a daily 
practice at Talamone. But then the Boscolungo love-making was a 
duty ; and duty, as we are always told, is not to be expected to be as 
pleasant as play. 

But yet the love-making went on very satisfactorily to all the 
parties concerned, including in that category the lady’s father and 
mother. If distant wanderings in the Montamiata woods would not 
have seemed exactly the proper thing to the well-bred notions of the 
Marchesa Elena, there could be no objection to strollings in the villa 
gardens, on the flagged and balustrade-adorned terraces, or between 
the cut cypress hedges, or among the orange-trees under the southern 
wall of the “stanzone.’”’ And amid such safe and discreet surroundings 
the two cousins became really very fond of each other, though on 
very unequal terms, and with an exchange of hearts that could hardly 
have been said to be conducted on fair principles of barter. The 
heart that little Stella gave, with utter and entire trustfulness and 
completeness, was a new one ;—that which Cesare was giving her in 
exchange was, as we know, but second-hand. Nor was the deterioration 
in the value of the article arising from this circumstance merely 
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a fanciful one. There were moments, during these strolls on the sunny 
southern terrace of the garden front of the villa, when it would 
appear to Stella as if Cesare were subject to sudden absence of mind, 
when her prattle fell unheeded on his ear, and when the eye of his 
mind was busy amid other scenes than those on which the eyes of his 
body rested. The Maremma memories, though far away now, and 
seeming to Cesare almost as if they belonged to some former state of 
his existence, were not dead! And it was around the crags on the 
promontory above Talamone, in the flower-enameled paths of the 
Maremma forests, that her lover’s mind was straying, and with the 
unforgotten tones of another voice that his ear was in fancy busy, 
at those moments. But of all this little Stella knew and guessed 
nothing. 

The talk between the lovers was mainly of the future,—tittle 
plans for altering a walk here, or making a flower-bed there, con- 
sultations on the necessity of new curtains in one room, or new carpet 
in another, and such like ;—rarely of the past. That was not a 
subject upon which either of them was anxious to speak. Not that 
Stella imagined that the story of her life in its outline was unknown 
to Cesare, not even that she had never spoken on the subject to him. 
But the topic was naturally not a pleasant one, or one to which she 
delighted to recur. Cesare on his side was ready enough to speak of 
his former life at the villa, and of the old Marchese, and of his 
former pedagogue the Rey. Michele Profondi, and of the dreadful 
dulness of those days. Nor had he any objection to speak to Stella 
of his conspirator experiences, except. as they led him near to the 
brink of the Maremma time. He shunned approaching that in his 
talk, as a horse resists passing the spot where he has been made to 
suffer. 

Thus the days followed each other, and slipped away pleasantly 
enough at the villa, while the winter grew into spring. The 
marriage had been fixed to take place at the end of February. It 
was necessary that it should be either before the beginning or after 
the end of Lent. And there was no use, as the Marchese said, in 
needless delay. And it was settled that the ceremony should be 
performed at Boscolungo, in the last week of Carnival. 

The Marchesa Elena had continued to behave to Cesare with the 
same gracious kindness of manner, which had so captivated him on 
the occasion of his first seeing her. She was not to him only, but to 
the Marchese her husband also, and to every one else around her, 
appearing in a more favourable light than she had ever done hereto- 
fore. She was a happier woman than she had ever been before; and 
happiness is a great sweetener of the disposition. The sore place in 
her heart had at length been healed. She had recovered the position 
which had been so bitter to her during many sad years of repining 
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to have forfeited. Her long-cherished but almost despairing hope 
that the day might come when her lost child should be restored to 
her, had at last been realised; and the future of that child had 
been provided for in a manner to satisfy entirely her maternal solici- 
tude and ambition. In a word, the Lady Elena was at last happy 
and in her right place, after having been for so many years very un- 
happy, and very painfully conscious of having been kept out of that 
place. And the result of the change was evident in her temper, in 
her bearing, in her step, in her eye, in her voice, in her smile. 

As to the Marchese, it was curious and amusing to observe the 
unecclesiasticalness of him mingled with certain habits and traits of 
manner, which the old ecclesiastical life had burned into him too 
ineffaceably for any amount of volition to enable him to escape from 
them. But such habits and traits were mainly concerned with the 
outward man, and not with any special proclivities of mind. It 
would seem as if, in certain cases at all events, matter is less able to 
throw off the dominion of habit than mind. In his ways of think- 
ing, and in the subject-matter of his thoughts, the ex-prelate seemed. 
to resemble the ex-captain, whom the old necessity for rising at 
the call of the bugle only inclines to damn the parade and sleep the 
longer. The mental machine, constrained so long, seemed to hasten 
to luxuriate in a freedom so long denied to it. But the late candi- 
date for the purple could not use his legs with the freedom another 
man does. He could not avoid sitting straight in his chair with his 
two knees close together, in the fashion which ecclesiastical decorum 
and long years’ habit of the cassock had taught him. 

It may be, however, that these little peculiarities and discrepancies 
are to be explained, not so much by superior elasticity of mental 
over bodily habits, as by the supposition that the latter had, in 
fact, made the greater and more real part of the ecclesiastical 
training. 

Sometimes the Lady Elena, whose long toleration of an ecclesiastic 
in the relationship in which Monsignore Casaloni had stood towards 
her, did not seem to have the effect of reconciling her to priestly 
manners in a husband, would make little attempts to reform small 
matters of the kind alluded to in a way that would not have been 
without suggestions of rather rich comedy to any looker-on, had there 
been such capable of appreciating them. But upon the whole the 
recently-married couple got on very well together. It never occurred 
to the Marchese to doubt for an instant that he had done wisely in 
yielding to the representations and wishes of the Lady Elena. He, too, 
was well contented with his present life, and with the arrangements 
which had been made for the future. And the quiet life at the 
villa slipped away pleasantly enough, while the spring stole on, and 
the time fixed for the marriage approached, amid the tranquil love- 
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making of the younger couple, and the new freedom and absence cf 
constraint of the elder. 

The weather during the last days of February was specially lovely, 
as is often the case in central and southern Italy. And the bright 
days had brought out people from their houses, and put it into the 
heads of sundry of the scattered neighbourhood around to find their 
way to Boscolungo, with greetings to the new proprietor and felicita- 
tions to the future one. 

Among these came one day asmall landowner from the neighbour- 
hood of Arcidosso, Il Cavaliere Maurilli—not that his name signifies, 
for he has nothing to do with the events of this story—and with 
him the Rev. Michele Profondi, Cesare’s old tutor. Maurilli was an 
old acquaintance of Cesare’s, though he now paid his respects to his 
neighbour the new Marchese for the first time. After the visitors 
had partaken of the solazione offered to them,—for the lack of hos- 
pitality, which seems to our notions to characterise the town habits 
of the Italians, does not extend to their mode of life when in the 
country,—the whole of the party strolled out into the garden, and 
the conversation turned on the specialities of the neighbouring 
district. Maurilli, who was a sportsman, spoke with enthusiasm of 
Montamiata, of its forests, the finest in this part of Italy, of the views 
from its heights, and the beauty of the scenery on its flanks. And 
the result was a proposal for an expedition to be made by the 
assembled party on the following day. There were to be horses for 
Stella ; and the Marchese, Maurilli, Cesare, and Don Profondi were to 
walk. The Marchesa declined to join the party, declaring that she 
feared the fatigue would be too much for her, but that she should 
find plenty of occupation and amusement for her day alone at home. 

At nine o’clock accordingly on the morrow the Marchese and Stella, 
with Cesare on foot at her bridle-rein, started from the villa.. They 
were to meet Maurilli and the priest on their way, and they were 
all to return together to the villa to a late dinner or supper at six in 
the evening. 

A dressmaker from the neighbouring little town of San Salvatore 
had attended the Marchesa shortly after the party had started, 
and had remained with her, discussing matters connected with the 
approaching wedding, till it was nearly the hour for the mid-day meal 
at the villa. The lady took her so/azione in solitude, and then went 
into the gardens to enjoy the delicious atmosphere and scents of the 
lovely spring day. 

The gardens at Boscolungo are large, rather exceptionally so for an 
Italian villa, but they are wholly enclosed by walls of a considerable 
height. The villa itself, with its extensive out-buildings and depen- 
dencies, including a long “ stanzone ” for the reception of the orange 
trees in their huge earthenware pots during the winter, stretched 
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along the entire northern side of the space. On the eastern side 
there was on the outside of the enclosing wall a thick wood, mainly 
of beech trees mixed with a sprinkling of stone pines. To the south 
and west, in which direction the ground sloped, the country was 
open, allowing the eye to range over the wall of the garden to far- 
away hills in the Tuscan Maremma +o the westward, and southward 
to the more distant and much higher peaks of Radicofani, and yet 
more distant summits far within the Roman territory. Above the 
fabric of the villa to the northward, and almost in the immediate 
vicinity, were visible the dark woods and steep sides of Montamiata. 

This configuration and arrangement of the surrounding country 
made for the large Boscolungo gardens quite an exceptional and 
privileged climate. Sheltered from the quarters from which the 
cold winds came, and open and sloping towards the south, the great 
flag-paved terrace, which extended along the southern or garden 
front of the villa, was in point of climate some three or four weeks 
in advance of less-favoured spots. Though it was only the third 
week in February therefore, and though in colder Florence another 
month would need to elapse before the orange trees could be brought 
out from their winter quarters, this operation was already being 
performed at Boscolungo. 

This annual work of bringing out the oranges and lemons to their 
stone stands in the gardens, and the taking of them back again when 
the first morning frosts of autumn begin to be nipping, is a job for 
which, in the case of large plants, some dozen men are required. 
Italian ways have not yet advanced so far as the employment for 
this purpose of any of the machinery which might so easily be 
applied to it. The simple plan pursued is to have a “ carro matto,” 
as it is termed, consisting of a very massive platform, on two enor- 
mously strong low wheels, which is wheeled into the sfanzone to the 
low wall on which the huge pots stand ; then by sheer force of many 
arms to push and pull the plant, weighing with its massive pot 
something between ten and fifteen hundred weight, on to the plat- 
form, to wheel it to its destined position in the garden, and finally, 
by a similar application of strength, to land it on the stone pedestal 
prepared for it. 

This annual operation was being performed in the Boscolungo 
gardens on the day on which the party to Montamiata took place. 
Nine men, in addition to the three gardeners regularly employed at 
the villa, had been at work all the morning, and more than half the 
plants were already on their stands in the garden. But at the time 
the Marchesa came out for her walk they had all gone to their 
dinner, and to the two hours of repose allowed for it in accordance 
with the universal practice of all labourers in Italy. 

The garden stretches away to the southward to a greater extent 
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than its width from east to west ; to such an extent that the farthest 
part of it, hidden behind high edges of clipped box and beech, is quite 
out of sight of the house and of the upper part of the garden where 
the orange trees were being moved. The whole space, however, is 
walled in, as has been said, and the Marchese, therefore, in wander- 
ing to any part of the enclosure felt that she was still in the perfect 
privacy of her own dwelling. She had strolled down to this farther 
part of the garden, and was walking under the shelter of a high and 
— hedge of beech, which had been cut into the semblance of a 
reen Wi il. The path she was in was the last or most southern of 
ai similar walks under other high clipped hedges, and was at 
the distance of only a very few yards from the south wall of the 
garden. She had only a white cambric handkerchief thrown over 
her head in a nun-like fashion, for the day at this the prime hour 
of it was as warm as summer. 

Suddenly she was startled in her sauntering walk by the thud of 
something heavy falling on the soft ground at the foot of the wall, 
and looking up, saw a man within a dozen feet of her. He had 
evidently jumped from the top of the wall to the ground. 

Most women would have screamed; but the Marchesa Elena was 
not a woman of the screaming sort. Besides, she knew, or thought 
she knew, that assistance and protection, if needed, were close at 
hand and within call. They were not so, for the gardeners and their 
men had gone to their noontide rest. 

Her first impression was that the intruder had come on some garden 
or poultry-yard robbing quest, and that he would be disconcerted and 
alarmed at finding himself thus face to face with one of the inmates 
of the villa. She was not allowed, however, to remain under this 
erroneous impression long. 

Recovering himself with marvellous ease and agility from the 
result of his jump from a height of some ten or twelve feet, the man 
advanced a step or two towards the Marchesa, and then pausing, 
bowed lowly. He was, as the Marchesa then perceived, a young man 
of a very singular and by no means prepossessing appeerance. But it 
is needless to describe him, for the reader already knows him, and 
would at once recognise his old acquaintance, the Gufone. 

‘‘Upon my word, you are a very impudent fellow,” said the 
Marchesa. ‘“ At mid-day! And how did you imagine that you 
were going to get back again, pray?” 

" The same way I came, Signora 
the Gufone. 

“Indeed! ‘Well, if you will let me see you do it at once, I will 
be good-natured enough not to call the gardeners, and to allow you 


to escape. But I should advise you not to attempt the same thing 
a second time.” 





by climbing the wall,” replied 
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“Tt would be of no use to you to call the gardeners, Signora— 
there are none in the gardens. They have all gone to dinner.” 

“What do you mean, fellow, by speaking to me in that way ? 
And for what purpose have you intruded here?” asked the Lady 
Elena, not without something of a spasm of alarm at her heart, 
though she did not allow any symptom of it to appear in her 
manner. 

“My purpose in coming here, Signora, was expressly to speak to 
you—not in any offensive manner, if it may be possible to avoid 
doing so. And I took care to ascertain that I should have the 
opportunity of doing so without danger of interruption.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, nor who you are,” said the lady, 
her transient sensation of personal alarm giving way to a vague 
undefined anxiety, resulting from the unusual and mysterious nature 
of the intrusion, the strange appearance of the intruder, and the 
tenor of his words. 

“There is no reason why I should trouble you, Signora Marchesa, 
with any details as to the second point. It is of no consequence who 
I am—of no consequence, at least, to my present purpose. It may 
be that some day you will know who-I am; but my present meaning 
and purpose, Signora, is only to inform you of certain facts which it 
seems to me important that you should know.” 

“ But does it seem to you that the mode you have chosen for giving 
me the information you speak of is calculated to induce me to pay 
any attention to anything you may have to say?” returned the 
Marchesa with a severe haughtiness of manner, which she could 
assume with much effect. 

“T don’t know. I cannot tell how that may be, Signora. But I 
know that what I wish to say to you concerns your interests, and 
that of others, and not my own in any way. If you are wise enough 
to listen to me, you may escape much sorrow and trouble. If you 
are not wise enough to do so, sorrow and trouble will fall upon you. 
May I speak?” 

“IT have no choice but to hear you; if it be true, as I suppose it 
is, that there is nobody within my call to prevent your speaking.” 

“That is so, Signora Marchesa ;—and it is true that I chose my 
time and place so as to secure a hearing. A marriage, it is said, has 
been arranged between your daughter the Marchesina Stella, and 
her cousin the Marchese Cesare Casaloni, and is shortly to take 
place.” 

“Well, man, and what then?” said the Marchesa, haughtily and 
angrily, but yet anxious to hear what the man could have to say on 
such a subject. 

“This, Signora Marchesa! If you have any regard for your 
daughter’s happiness or your own, or indeed if you wish to secure 
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the objects this marriage is intended to secure, you will cause it to 
be broken off. The man calling himself the Marchese Cesare 
Casaloni is a base and false betrayer. He stands at the present 
moment engaged to be married to another lady, and you may be 
very sure that——” 

« Ah—h!” said the Marchesa, drawing herself up to her full 
height, and looking at the strange ill-shapen figure before her with 
eloquent scorn ; “that is the nature of the communication you climbed 
over the wall to bring here, is it? "We have heard of contrivances 
of this nature before. You may go back, signor, to the lady who 
has chosen you for her champion, and tell her that she is flying at 
game too much above her. And if you wish to-preserve the character 
for prudence which you certainly have deserved in choosing a moment 
for coming here on such a mission when there was no man at hand 
to send you away in the manner you deserve, you will make the best 
of your way back over the wall.” 

“Nevertheless, signora, may it not be well to pause till some 
inquiry can be made? Inquire- of this Signor Cesare himself 
respecting the time between his escape from the Romagna and his 
appearance at Rome. And be assured that your neglect of what I 
am now saying to you will bring after it bitter sorrow and repent- 
ance.” 

“ Why, yousilly fellow! The man who calls himself the Marchese 
Cesare Casaloni! Do you forget that you are speaking to a member 
of the same family? Can you suppose that the birth and parentage 
and history of the Marchese Cesare are not a great deal better known 
to us than they can be to anybody else ?” 

“It may be, signora, that they are better known to me, strange 
as that may seem. But of that I have nothing more to say. Were 
he ten times more certainly all that you suppose him to be, yet this 
marriage will not be what you suppose it to be. And I say again 
that if you have any regard for your daughter’s happiness you will 
pause.” 

“ Bah! I tell you, signor, that the trick is an old one—a very 
old, and a very contemptible one. Gio, sir! A very likely protector 
and patron the lady you represent, has chosen, upon my word! ” 

“‘T represent no lady. No human being knows of my purpose of 
coming here.” 

“Of course! Of course! Che diamine! Of course the jilted 
lady would not have the indelicacy of advancing her claims upon the 
gentleman in her own person. All that is quite understood.’ 

“The lady in question is far away,” returned the Gufone with a 
deep sigh, “and yesterday I had no intention of doing what I have 
done to-day. I have done no good, I fear. But my sole purpose 
was to spare much sorrow and misery to you and to others; helped 
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on, perhaps, to tell the whole truth by bitter anger and contempt 
for the false, worthless coward whose baseness and treachery will 
cause so much trouble. A riveder/a, Signora Marchesa,” said the 
Gufone, turning away towards the wall from which he had 
descended. 

“A rivederla!” sneered the Marchesa. “No! I rather think 
not, signor. ”” 

“$i, Signora Marchesa. A rivederla!” repeated Nanni, speaking 
slowly and emphatically, and looking steadily at the Marchesa as he 
spoke. “A rivederla fra poco! And when that time comes, if you 
have been wise enough to profit by my warning, you will thank me 
for my visit. Addio, signora.” 

And so saying he ran along the foot of the wall for a few paces, 
thus gaining impetus for a spring which enabled him to catch with 
his hand the bough of a beech tree hanging over the wall from the 
other side. By the aid of this he swung himself up to the top of the 
wall with the utmost apparent ease, and in the next moment dis- 
appeared on the other side of it. 

The Lady Elena was a little, a very little more disturbed by the 
incident which had happened to her, than she admitted to herself. 
Her real belief was in accordance with that she had expressed to the 
intruder—that this was some scheme to throw impediment in the 
way of a marriage which would destroy projects formed by some 
other parties ; or, perhaps, the mere revenge of the sufferer by some 
juvenile indiscretion of the Marchese Cesare. Who could say what 
people he might have been thrown among by the vicissitudes of his 
recent escapade, or during the period he was in hiding after the 
denouement of it? It was possible enough—anay, probable enough— 
that he might have more or less compromised himself with some 
girl of such rank and position as would be likely to make her the 
associate of conspirators and insurgents, or of proscripts hiding from 
the agents of the government. But none of the social morality of 
the time, place, and people amid which the Marchesa had formed 
her notions of men and things, and duties and proprieties, was such 
as to lead her to feel that any such circumstances demanded a second 
thought from her, as bearing upon the marriage her daughter was to 
make. She did give a moment’s thought to the question whether or 
no she should mention what had occurred to her husband or to Cesare. 
And after a brief consideration of the matter, as she slowly walked 
back to the upper part of the garden, she decided that she would 
speak to neither of them on the subject. She would say nothing to 
her husband for fear he might possibly attach more importance ‘o 
the thing than it merited—might, perhaps, be angry with the 
gardeners—or cause search to be made in the neighbourhood for the - 
scaler of his garden wall ;—might, in a word, make a fuss in some 
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way which might be disagreeable. And as to Cesare, what good 
could arise from her speaking to him on such a subject? It might 
be disagreeable ;—would be, certainly. And what good could it do? 
What business was it of hers? Least said was assuredly soonest 
mended in such matters. 

The party returned from their excursion at the time they were 
expected, much delighted with their day and with the magnificent 
forests of Montamiata. Every thing had been agreeable. 

* Only that I really was frightened,” said Stella, “at that queer 
thing that happened as we were coming home. Cesare was leading 
my horse, mamma, down a very steep part of the path, when all of a 
sudden he started as if he had seen a ghost, and turned as white as a 
sheet. And in the next moment we saw a man running away 
through the wood as fast as he could run. It was startling! But 
Cesare looked as if he must have had the evil eye on him. I hope 
the man had not the evil eye!” 

“Che! cara mia! Don’t get anything into your head about the 
evil eye! It was very startling enough without any evil eye to 
catch a fellow’s face glaring at you from out of a thicket, as I saw 
that man’s,” said Cesare, who, in fact, had seen a man, as he said, 
evidently watching him and his companions, and had at once, to his 
infinite astonishment, recognised the Gufone. 

Cesare, though perhaps truly enough a coward in the sense in 
which Nanni Scocco had applied the term to him, in speaking with 
the Marchesa, was not a man to be easily alarmed at physical danger; 
and certainly was not personally afraid of Il Gufone. But the unex- 
pected strangeness of suddenly secing Nanni, where it seemed to 
Cesare so little likely that he should be, the fact that the Gufone was 
evidently watching him, and all the meinories and associations that 
the sight of those grotesque and well-remembered features recalled, 
contributed to the shock that the sudden sight produced upon him. 

No other of the party had seen either the face which Cesare had 
seen, or the flying figure which he and Stella had both seen and 
heard crashing through the underwood of the forest as it made off. 
The Cavaliere Maurilli had said, when they spoke of the circumstance, 
that there were charcoal-burners at work farther up the mountain, 
and that probably the approaching marriage of the young Marchese 
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had been talked about, and one of these men had been curious to 
have a peep at the bride. And nothing more had been thought of 
the matter, save by Cesare, who could not entirely shake oif a dis- 
agrecable feeling of misgiving at the strange fact that the Gufone 
should be there watching him ; and by little Stella, who had been 
struck by the evident discomposure the occurrence had produced in 
Cesare. 


I{ad Cesare in speaking of the circumstance said any one descrip- 
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tive word of the appearance of the face he had seen, the Marchesa 
would have certainly recognised that face and head as belonging to 
her mysterious visitor in the garden, and might then have been in- 
duced to mention the circumstance to Cesare, and to have com- 
municated to him something of what had been said to her. But 
Cesare said no such word; and the Marchesa adhered to her 
determination of keeping to herself all mention of the intrusion upon 
her privacy. 

Quickly, and without further incident of any sort, the time wore 
away till the last week in Carnival, when the marriage was to be 
celebrated. The Marchese and the Marchesa Elena were perfectly 
contented and happy. And Stella was not very far otherwise. Upon 
the whole, the fate assigned to her seemed to her a happy and an 
enviable onc. Cesare seemed to her very nearly all that her unculti- 
vated ignorance and young inexperience could wish him to be. Occa- 
sionally he would be subject to fits of absence and of depression ; 
and at such moments little Stella would sometimes conceive the fear 
that the love that was between her and her cousin was not sufficient 
to make all his happiness. But such clouds lasted only as long as 
the passing cause which produced*them. Upon the whole Cesare 
did his part very fairly well, considering the circumstances; and 
before the last day of the Carnival the marriage was solemnised. 


BOOK IV.—GUFONE ‘HAS GREATNESS THRUST UPON HIM. 


Cuapter I. 
THE BEGINNING OF SORROW. 


Ir was with a sad and swelling heart that Leonora had stood on the 
— crag, on which Nanni Scocco had built the little summer- 
house, to watch the departure of Cesare and Il Gufone, on that 
normin Sy ever to be forgotten by her, when they had started for 
tome. The path by which they dese ended the hill from Vallardi’ 
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ovse to cane was commanded from this spot. And Leonora 
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after the io words of adieu—not the real farewell that had 
eee with overflowing hearts on the henceforward sacred bench 
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m the crag on the previous evening, but the formal and detestable 

adieu thst had to be said before the rest at the moment of starting— 
Leonora, as soon as this had been got through, had hastened to her 
post of observation to watch her heart’s master on his way, as long , 


as straining eyes could follow him. 
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She had passed the rest of the morning on the same spot very 
miserable, and wondering at the misery and at the sense of utter 
loneliness and abandonment that weighed her down—wondering and 
speculating on it, till the time of the mid-day meal came. She knew 
that she would not be sought for or thought of, specially now that 
Tl Gufone was away, till then. When Sandro was at home, Lucia 
thought of little else save of him; and assuredly Sandro would never 
think of inquiring for her. Besides, the habits of the scrambling 
and irregular life in the lone house on the promontory made it in no 
wise strange that she should ramble away and not be seen for hours. 

But when the mealtime came, she thought that she must go down 
to the house. She would be called, and perhaps sought for at the 
bench, which was her favourite haunt, if she did not appear at mid- 
day; and she felt as if to be found at that spot would have been 
equivalent to being detected in what she would not for the world 
that any human being should suspect. Il Gufone ?—Yes; she knew 
that he knew that her heart had been given away, and to whom. 
No syllable had passed between them on the subject; but Leonora 
was quite sure that he knew. But then the Gufone, if to be con- 
sidered as a human creature at all, was not as any other such. ‘The 
love which Leonora felt for her life-long companion and teacher, 
and at the same time the immense distance which the ungainly 
ugliness of the poor Gufo, and the humbleness and matter-of-course- 
ness of his devotion to her bred in her mind—love very much of the 
nature of that she might have felt for a faithful protecting dog, and 
distance of nature almost as great—contributed to make it tolerable 
to her that he should know that secret of her inmost heart, which 
she would not for the world have betrayed to any other. 

She started from a reverie, when the sun standing right over a 
certain well-known point of the craggy outline of the Island of the 
Lily, told her that it was mid-day; atid she hastened to run down 
to the house. There was a little clear rivulet of water at the bottom 
of the crag on which the summer-house stood, making its way amid 
dry leaves to the edge of the precipice, just beneath the jutting crag, 
whence it leapt in a tiny jet to trickle across the low ground at the 
bottom to the sea. And Leonora paused a moment in her run, to 
kneel down by the side of it, and wash the traces that she knew the 
thoughts she had been indulging in must have left on her cheeks 
and in her eyes. It was very disagreeable to her on this occasion, 
this having to face her father and mother at the family meal; and 
she felt that it would be extremely difficult for her to behave as if no 
special event of immense importance to her life had happened. 

The meal passed, and neither Sandro nor Lucia had taken any 
heed of her. They were engaged in talk of Sandro’s approachin 
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departure again; and he was giving certain directions respecting 
instructions to be given to the Gufone at his return. Leonora escaped 
as soon as she could, and stole back again to her seat, looking out 
over the far sea and land, like another Ariadne ;—like another woman 
of the countless generations who have similarly looked out over land 
and sea ! ‘ 

They were very, very heavy to her, these long, solitary, longing 
days, and the long, silent nights of thinking, thinking, thinking! 

Then came the morning, that had been waited for during each one 
of the often-counted minutes that preceded it, as the bringer of 
consolation—the morning on which a letter from Cesare might reach 
her—the morning that had been fixed between them after minutest 
calculations of the possibilities ! 

The morning came! but it brought no letter! Leonora, who had 
gone down to Talamone an hour before the sauntering boy could have 
arrived with his nearly empty bag from Orbetello, would not believe 
the answer of the old woman entrusted with the administration of 
the little post-office, that there was no letter for Leonora Vallardi, 
or for either her father or her mother, among the few that had been 
in the bag. Very readily the old*dame tossed down upon her little 
counter the whole of the morning arrivals, that she might satisfy 
herself of the fact. The doubt was rather an offence to old Signora 
Paoli; for it seemed to imply a misgiving as to her powers of reading ; 
and that was rather a sore point with the Talamone representative 
of the postal administration. 

«You might have taken my word for it! There’s not one of those 
letters but what I can tell by the writing on the backs of them who 
they are for, once let me get my spectacles on, and get the light well 
on the words! And I reckon that’s more than many a one as thinks 
themselves able to read can do! I told you there was no letter for 
you! Maybe there may be one to-morrow. Many’s the time folks 
don’t get their letters so soon as they expect them!” 

And with this cold comfort, Leonora, with a heavy heart, was 
obliged to climb the hill again, and count the hours till the morrow’s 
hope should become due. 

But what was this to the weight of misery, the agony of suspense 
and fear and doubt, which the succeeding days were to bring upon 
her? And this again was nothing to yet deeper despair that was in 
store for her. For the idea of her lover’s faithlessness had not yet 
crossed her mind. It had never presented itself to her imagination 
that such a thing was possible. That lowest, deepest misery was to 
come. For the present, as day after day brought only the same 
disappointment with new intensity, as her heart grew sick with hope 
deferred, her imagination pointed to all sorts of disastrous causes, 
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save the most disastrous, the most fatal of all. She fancied that 
Cesare must be dead, or at least too ill to be able to write; or perhaps 
in prison, and not allowed to write. Yes! that was the most probable 
—the sbirri had seized him when he got to Rome, and who knew 
what would become of him; perhaps he would never be heard of 
more! Why, why did he go away? Why go into the very jaws 
of his enemies? She felt certain that her last conjecture must be 
the true one! Of course he was not allowed to write! And then 
she would determine on going herself at all hazards to Rome! She 
should so be able to learn something at least. Possibly she might 
see him; possibly even be the means of releasing and saving him! 
She had heard stories of women who had found the means of liberating 
husbands, lovers, or fathers! In any case, she would be nearer to 
him, and would be doing something! To remain where she was in 
ignorance, suspense, and inactivity, seemed impossible to her. 

But could she ever begin to put such a project into execution? If 
only the Gufone were at home! She would have confided all to him, 
and he would have helped her. When would he come home? 
Leonora had never been in the habit of asking questions about the 
movements of the male portion of the family, and nobody ever told 
her anything on the subject. Lucia never seemed to know much 
about it. The going and coming of Sandro was regarded by those 
dependent on him very much as men think of the blowing of the 
wind,—as something very essential indeed to their comfort and well- 
being, but altogether incalculable, and depending on causes beyond 
their ken. It never occurred, therefore, to Leonora, that there could 
be any means of knowing when Il Gufone would return; and she 
could only wait, wait, wait, till he should appear. 

One evening, however, at the supper-time, Sandro expressed to 
his wife surprise that the Gufone had not returned. 

“ T cannot think what can have become of the animal!” he said. 
“ T gave him nothing to do in Rome that need have kept him there 
more than a few hours.” 

“T hope no ill has come to the lad,” said Lucia. “ Dio ne guardi ! 
I should be very grieved if the poor Gufone came to trouble.” 

“Bah! What ill should happen to him ?” rejoined her husband ; 
‘he is sure enough to come back like a bad penny. He will turn up 
before long, you may depend upon it. I think the creature is to be 
trusted, or———” 

And here Signor Vallardi broke off, and apparently busied himself 
with the remainder of his thought in silence. 

Leonora had thus learned that the Gufone might be expected from 
day to day ; and to his coming she looked forward for an exit from 
a state of suspense and doubt which was intolerable to her. She had 
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ceased to hope for letters, so entirely had it grown to seem certain 
to her that Cesare was a prisoner in the hands of the sbirri. Once 
or twice she was on the point of speaking to Sandro on the subject. 
But it would have been a very unprecedented thing in that house- 
hold to have done so; and Leonora specially shrank with a reluctance 
which all her anxiety could not overcome from saying aught, espe- 
cially to her father, which might have implied a confession that she 
felt any particular interest in their late guest or his fate. 

Sandro, meanwhile, seemed to be delaying his departure for a day 
or two in the expectation that the Gufone might arrive; and getting 
crosser and crosser with each day of disappointment. At last he 
swore that he would start on the next day, whether the “ red-haired 
devil” had returned or not. And on the next day, nothing having 
been seen of the Gufone, he left home accordingly, after leaving 
certain instructions with Signora Lucia, together with a message that 
he would wring the Gufone’s ugly neck for him as sure as fate the 
next time he saw him. 

Had he waited a little longer, that fate might have fallen on the 
Gufone sooner than it did; for on the second day after his departure 
Il Gufone made his appearance. . 

T. A. Troiore. 
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Ir is already sufficiently clear that whether the elections result in 
the victory or the defeat of the Government, they will in either case 
return a strong and vigorous opposition. Nobody can pretend to 
anything like accuracy in computation, nor is it possible to reckon 
up prospective party gains and losses with precision. The most 
sanguine estimate from the opposite point of view does not place the 
expected minority of the Ministerialists so very much below its 
present point; while there are many shrewd and trained observers, 
not under the influence of violent partisanship, who see reasons for 
believing that this minority will even be reinforced. Hence we 
may safely count upon one more chance of watching the wasteful 
and pernicious effects of party government. The minister may be 
deposed from office ; it is probable that he will be; the next day he 
is enthroned as the chief of a powerful and vindictive band, with able 
and trusted lieutenants, with the House of Lords at his back, and 
with a huge party in the country passionately interested in his cause. 
Nobody on either side expects that Mr. Disraeli will come back to 
Parliament as Fox came back in 1784, with the scanty remnant of 
a broken and routed party. There are Disraeli-ite martyrs now, as 
there were Fox’s martyrs then, but the Tory martyrdom takes place 
inside the House, and does not consist in exclusion from it. The 
Tory leader will pretty certainly be nearly, if not quite, as strong 
in voting power as he was in ’66; and Church and Throne make a 
more effective rallying cry than the mere refusal of Parliamentary 
Reform. He cannot be weak, because the cause of which the sublime 
irony of circumstance has made him champion is not weak in the 
country. To despise bishops and curates as depositaries of social 
force is to misunderstand England, as we shall by-and-by perceive 
to our cost. Give them the cleverest politician in the kingdom for 
a chief, and there will be no apprehension that what is so quaintly 
called the healthful emulation of our public men will come to an 
untimely end. From that appalling peril, at any rate, the constitu- 
tion is delightfully safe. 

Let us consider this organised emulation of public men for a 
moment. It is worth thinking about, because, under the name of 
party government, it is usually conceived to be the splendid and 
cunningly-laid keystone of our whole system. During the last session 
there were abundant instances of the very peculiar manner in which 
it secures the great arch of polity. If anybody ever writes the secret 
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history of the scheme for the purchase of the telegraphs by the State, 
perhaps that will furnish the most conclusive and admirable proof 
of the guarantees furnished by party emulation for efficient govern- 
ment. This scheme is said to have been devised, and its leading details 
arranged, by a very able permanent official. Adopted by the Liberal 
Ministry, it was to have been brought in by them as a Government 
measure. Before this could be done, however, Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Lowe between them had, in accordance with the true principles 
of healthy emulation, driven Mr. Gladstone out of office. But 
healthful emulation does not preclude the adoption of a rival’s policy; 
it only extends to his personal displacement. In due time the new 
ministers took up the telegraph scheme which their predecessors 
had been forced to drop. Plain common sense, perhaps even honesty 
in the coarser interpretation, would seem to make it certain that in 
a measure of undisputed public utility, the only emulation possible 
would have turned on the rapidity and completeness with which 
it could be passed. Not so. There are a thousand most delicate 
considerations to be taken into account. ‘Shall you vote for this 
bill?”’, asked a Liberal of a distinguished member of the party. 
“Yes, I think I shall,” said the other, “it seems a good bill.” 
“Good bill!” exclaimed the man who had a nicer sense of the 
requirements and advantages of organised emulation; ‘don’t you 
know what patronage it will put into their hands?” The proper 
plan, therefore, was to oppose the measure with a firm patriotism, 
until the patronage conferred by it should fall aright. Bystanders 
began to reflect that at this rate the bill would never pass, because 
Tories too have their feelings, and when they should go over to the 
other side of the House, the interminable seesaw would recommence, 
and a measure, about whose advantages both parties were fully agreed, 
would be postponed indefinitely. Divine chance, however, sometimes 
aids the system of government by seesaw. The nation had to pay 
a heavier price for the delay; but joy at the passing of any measure 
whatever makes men forgetful of the cost. Jason and his crew blinked 
with half-incredulous amaze when they knew that they had indeed 
brought Argo safe through between the ever-clashing rocks, It is 
thus with Englishmen when a bill is well driven forthright between 
the pounding Symplegades of her Majesty’s Government and her 
Majesty's opposition. 

It is not necessary, as it assuredly is not refreshing, to recapitulate 
the history of that other very important measure—the bill for the 
repression of corrupt practices at elections. Plain men would fain 
banish from their memory the tricks and artifices, the evasions, the 
tactical adjournments and strategical motions to report progress, 
with which the path of this measure was systematically encum- 
bered. Nor was the offence all on one side, If the minister was 
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shifty, so were his opponents. If Tories were not enthusiastic in 
support, more than one conspicuous Liberal was vigilant and un- 
ceasing in hostility. There was an incomparable cynicism in the 
avowal which some candid writers made at the time of the only 
means by which the bill could possibly get through. The bulk 
on either side would vote with the party. The Ministerialists would 
mostly vote for the bill, though they would as lief have let the 
matter alone from a gentlemanly aversion to the shabbiness of 
treating the free and independent elector as if he were not worthy 
of his hire. The opposition, though the bill was confessedly not 
a bad one, nay, was a very good one so far as it went, would resist 
it; for is not the cardinal function of an opposition to oppose? All 
this was clear as the sun at noonday. But, we were told, there was 
a reserve on which the minister could count, and with the aid of 
which he might hope to pass his measure. This reserve was 
composed of two elements. First, there was a considerable number 
of members who did not intend to seek re-election, who had no 
particular interest therefore in upholding corrupt practices, and 
who would be likely in consequence to lend a hand for their sup- 
pression; for even the conductors of the Times newspaper, with 
a fine faith in human nature that touches one, believe that men 
will vote for what they think right when they have no longer 
anything very special to gain by what is wrong. The second 
element was the small knot of men whom it is excellent fun to 
gibe and gird at as philosophers—those eccentric and unaccount- 
able growths of the practical English mind; but these good 
creatures have convictions, and as they hate corrupt practices on 
principle, and not simply to spite Tories, their votes were safe. This 
ingenious calculation proved correct, and the bill got through. The 
episode stands an admirable example and commemoration of the 
high patriotism which the party system engenders. We ridicule or 
condemn our forefathers who sought justice in the ordeal by battle, 
and now see that it was accident when the injured man came off 
triumphant and the right cause won. Is it by one jot less purely 
accidental when a good measure passes through the ordeal of party 
battle? ‘Writers are fond of saying that it is their boundless and 
fruitful territory which enables the Americans with impunity to 
exhaust folly in their political experiments. What is it, then, that 
enables England to exhaust folly in her system with impunity ? 
But we have no impunity. The organised emulation of public men 
has not been transformed into the organised obstruction of public 
measures for nothing. Every day we pay the price. On every side 
we see the evil fruit. People are weary of the enumeration of that 
long list of modifications of existing arrangements which circumstances 
daily press upon us with increasing urgency. They are becoming 
too weary even to complain of the evils for which men have pro- 
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pounded remedies, because the chance of the remedies being applied 
or tried is so small. It is useless to go over this too familiar ground 
now, to point to the brutal ignorance and debasement and pauperism 
of vast masses among us, which the State hardly lifts its little finger 
to touch ; to the army, with its cumbersome, aristocratic, and in- 
efficient constitution ; to the navy; to the universities; to the public 
and private charities; to what ought to be the public roads; to 
county administration. All this and the rest has become a burden 
to the ear and grievous to the soul. Those who hoped all things from 
a mere lowering of the suffrage are as babes who have awakened 
to the illusiveness of crying for the moon. They are reduced to 
the plight of Voltaire’s unlucky people, “gui criaient ‘Tout est 
bien’ d’une voix lamentable.” ‘As if a change in political form should 
be of itself an adequate antecedent and security of instant organic 
reconstruction. Are not the election addresses of the candidates 
written so that he who runs may read them ? 

Into the list of needed reforms let us not enter. Only let 
us not say while it stands untouched, with little sign of being 
touched in sincerity for this long time to come, that our reduction 
of the government of an empire to a game of Whig and Tory is 
effected with impunity. But these consequences have become a 
stale matter. Men have got a conviction that the administration of 
the British empire is one of those inscrutable businesses, like some 
broken-down joint-stock company, into which a wise man who loves 
to keep out of confusion and dead-lock will abstain from entering. 
Does one intelligent newspaper-reading citizen out of ten thousand 
believe, or even think of believing, that to the government of his 
country with its gigantic dependencies are brought all the brains, 
system, foresight,—capacity, in a word, that the nation can furnish, 
and that the best practicable machinery could press into the public 
service? Or does he not shrewdly suspect that things go very 
much by luck or rule of thumb, and that England holds together 
just because she can do without government? Wiser people know, 
what his newspaper does not tell him, that old countries with a 
diverse social stratification, and with a place in a complex state- 
system, must have a government and a policy ; that if England and 
Scotland standing in isolation could peradventure go on in spite of the 
waste and inefficiency of the party system, still we cannot dispense 
either with government or capacity in the governors when you have 
colonies, dependencies, an India and an Ireland. With Nova Scotia 
crying out in one hemisphere and Victoria in another, with Ireland 
under /ettre-de-cachet and Lord Strathnairn’s army, with two 
hundred millions of Hindoos governed the Lord knows how, we need 
capacity most egregiously ; even if there were no England demand- 
ing a vigorous and steadily-continued adaptation of ancient institu- 
tions and political ideas to modern circumstance. All this is an old 
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story. Our need of a rational civil organisation such as Prussia can 
have, as France can have, as even the United States, in spite of a thou- 
sand political crudities, can have, is admitted. And we are to have 
the work done by an assembly which, as a good authority assures us 
with jocund complacency, and as we can sce for ourselves, will con- 
sist mainly of “‘ young lords and elderly soap-boilers.” 

But this staring impotency in the face of a nation’s desires is not 
the only product of government by party. It is lowering the self- 
respect of the nation in another way. It keeps political action on a 
low level. It tarnishes the best causes with an air of infinite mean- 
ness. It brings political aspirations into the ignoble field of small 
and base personalities. Even on occasions when the men on either 
side might be supposed to be animated in their course by a generous 
enthusiasm, to be inspired with high convictions, to be warm with 
the glow of principle, the air is thick and foul with odious charges 
of place-hunting and office-seeking. The feud figures as a feud about 
five thousand pounds a year. The cause of a church on the one hand, 
and the cause of political justice on the other, are both alike dragged 
down through the mire of vile talk about the quarter-day at the 
Treasury. This is not the casual scurrility of the hustings. Our 
party system has taught men to view controversy in this light; we 
are accustomed to see measures supported or resisted not on their 
merits, but as they coincide or clash with party exigencies; the 
history of legislation for pretty nearly a hundred years has made 
party at once the single standard and the prime incentive of political 
virtue. It is not at all hard to understand, therefore, why now people 
are willing to believe that they are only looking at a duel between 
rival chiefs, that they are spectators of the old game of Ins and Outs, 
and that hunger for power is driving one man to destroy a church, 
and another to violate the constitution. Can anybody fail to see how 
this vulgarises a contest, and makes the political feeling of a country 
sordid and paltry? Nor is this a mere esthetic objection, the fruit 
of a fastidious and childish inability to perceive that in popular 
governments the political combatant cannot always stand on chival- 
rous points. There is a very substantial evil beyond. This vul- 
garisation of politics wastes force. Besides disfiguring, it weakens 
political activity ; in tarnishing the outside of a policy, it impairs the 
corroborative virtue within. Filling the air with recriminatory 
imputations of mean motives, you check the enthusiasm of principle, 
you lose all the strength that moral elevation engenders and spreads, 
and you turn what might be an honourable and effective controversy 
among free men into the spiteful scuffling of pigmies. There is in 
politics, as in morals and in religion, a passion that is not ignoble. 
In this passion lies the power which stirs all the highest motive 
quality of a nation, and carries it forward to vigorous and efficient 
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action. And it is this passion which party wrangling extinguishes, 
substituting for it spurious and meaningless animosities of individuals 
and cliques. Hence party not only wastes governing capacity in 
statesmen; it wastes moral capacity in the people. It not only makes 
government impossible and absurd by telling off one half of your 
ablest men to construct the edifice, and the other half to pour shot 
and shell into them while they are engaged in the work; it also 
deadens and disperses the political energies, the patriotic sympathies, 
the civil impulses, of the nation at large. That it produces brawling, 
interchange of ribaldry, the virulent activity of hired ruffians, keen 
artifice in rival caucuses, beery enthusiasm for blue or yellow, is not 
to be denied. This we see on every side abundantly, but this is a 
widely different thing from a steady and animated public spirit, an 
impassioned social feeling, such as England has known before now, 
and such as she will know again as soon as the right chord is struck 
by her chiefs, and those classes which possess responsive faculty have 
awakened to their power and its duty. 

The Tories—let it be said for them—have understood the value of 
enthusiasm, and they are appealing to considerations that transcend 
party. They have a cry which is never powerless in Great Britain. 
The vindication of civil and religious freedom by imposing an 
obnoxious creed on a nation that detests it is a task that summons all 
their zeal. The defence of the divine right of private judgment by 
keeping an army to hold up a Protestant Establishment in a Catholic 
country kindles all their fire. Their passion for the church overcomes 
their natural aversion to the brilliance and intellect of their secular 
leader. It would not have been impossible to mect this on equal terms. 
Political enthusiasm has been found more than a match for theological 
enthusiasm before now in European history. But the first needs more 
to arouse and sustain it than the second, in the present stage of the 
development of public spirit. And when it is aroused in this country, 
it will not be by mere repetition of old party shibboleths. The 
mouldy relics of the Whig religion no longer command the popular 
adoration, and it is to no purpose that they are once more being 
furbished up and offered to the respectful awe of the multitude. 
Their virtue has fled. They are waxed old as a garment, and the 
moths eat them up. As the partridge sitteth on eggs and hatcheth 
them not, so the Whig; and at his end he shall be as a fool. Men 
are wearied of asking for bread and receiving a stone. The transac- 
tions of the last session did much, and too much, to show the 
barrenness of hack Liberalism. The election proceedings already are 
doing something more to strengthen this impression. While men 
are eager for the enunciation of a policy, our ears are filled with the 
absolutely false, hollow, and threadbare cry of Retrenchment, of all 
things in the world; as if this miserable sham had not figured in all 
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the addresses for a generation past, with steadily increasing and 
virtually unopposed expenditure going on the whole time. What 
the nation seeks is that substantial retrenchment which comes of 
efficiency. According to what strange pharmacopeia is cheese- 
paring good for atrophy? Will paltering about three million 
pounds help us to create a resolute and instructed public opinion 
about Ireland, about national education, about the Colonies, about 
the public services? Imagine Chatham, when he had to beat the 
French, wasting time in talk about three millions. Yet to beat the 
French a hundred years ago was a child’s exploit, alike in difficulty 
and importance, compared with the task that lies before the minister 
who undertakes the conciliation and settlement of Ireland. Still, 
mark how this phrase of retrenchment, essentially hollow and 
hypocritical, spreads like wild-fire through the addresses. The 
unidea’d rich cling to it as drowning men to straws. They will 
certainly waste more in the debaucheries of electioneering before the 
Parliament than they will ever try to save the country all the time 
the Parliament sits. The nation has no faith in their retrenchment. 
Even if it had, retrenchment is not that of which it stands most 
pressingly in need. Not much political energy will be stirred by 
this, we may be assured, for people suspect that in the matter of 
expenditure it is not more than an accident when one ministry out- 
strips another; and that it is party convenience only which brings 
this ragged flag of economy forward, as though it were some Holy 
Lance or heaven-sent palladium. 

But a respectable and stereotyped conventionality of this sort is 
the natural refuge of the kind of candidates whom the local com- 
mittees have thought it safest to bring forward. We do not look for 
a stout-hearted national policy to the golden mediocrities from 
Lombard Street and the Exchanges all over England who will 
compose the new chamber. Where should they have picked a policy 
up? How should they, in all the sleekness and complacency of 
commercial success, perceive that it is not well with their country in 
these days? They mumble about a revolution having been effected 
for good or for evil, about the present being a decisive and critical 
epoch in the history of England, about a new era having opened. 
Perhaps they are right, if they knew what they meant. But they 
talk about revolutions, decisive epochs, and the rest, because they 
see such talk in the newspapers and reviews, and in the addresses of 
better men, and, like ginger, it is hot i’ th’ mouth. They would 
fain be in the fashion, and to expatiate at much length, but with 
little precision, on the national crisis, happens to be fashionable at 
the moment. Ina crisis there are urgent issues, but in how many 
of the election addresses or speeches can we detect a trace of what the 
issues really are which the next generation in England will haye to 
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decide? How many candidates are conscious of the proved and 
absolute inadequateness of either of the old party creeds and methods 
to modern exigencies? There is the Irish question, for example. 
Underneath the surface of this, and wrapped up in it, are nearly all 
the controversies of principle which will agitate the political atmo- 
sphere for our time. It is a microcosm of the whole imperial 
question. It is the test of our fitness to deal with the other problems 
which modern circumstance, pressing hard against the old order of 
ideas and traditions, is forcing upon our attention. The functions of 
the State, the duties of property, the rights of labour, the question 
whether the many are born for the few, the question of a centralised 
imperial power, the question of the pre-eminence of morals in polities 

all these things lie in Irish affairs. And yet we find them jauntily 
handled, as if of about equal moment with the rate-paying clauses of 
the Reform Act, or a thoroughly well-considered measure for econo- 
mising sewage in large towns. The steam-hammer that can crack a 
nut or crush a mass of iron is the only type of these legislators who, 
in one sentence, remove the accumulated grievances of centuries, 
and in the next abolish the malt-tax or open the British Museum on 
Sundays, with an apparently profound unconsciousness that one 
point is any more significant of the new era—the critical epoch— 
than the other. 

The immense predominance of helpless men of this sort in the new 
Parliament, and in Parliaments after that, will produce some conse- 
quences of very remarkable importance. To begin with, it will throw 
an ever-increasing power into the hands of journalists. The more 
stupid and incapable the man, the greater his reliance on the press ; 
the less his power of forming an opinion for himself, the greater his 
obligation to those who will form an opinion for him—and who yet, 
in their magnanimity, do not prevent him from pretending that the 
opinion is an independent judgment of his own. A Parliament of 
millionaires will be the whipped slave of the newspapers. We shall 
be goverred by leading articles, and laws will be made by paragraphs 
in large type. Every editor in London will be made a minister 
without a portfolio. Now, without at all impugning either the 
ability or the honesty of the best kind of journalists, we can still 
have no difficulty in perceiving the mischievousness of a system 
which should extend their participation in, and their control over, the 
conduct of the public business. For they fail to comply with the most 
indispensable of all the conditions on which power should be pos- 
sessed : they are entirely irresponsible. The writer, for example, 
who, not long since, congratulated Europe on the accession of Prussia 
to the Zollverein, and who will doubtless rise in time to that leading 
position on the staff of his journal to which the accuracy of his know- 
ledge so well entitles him, may, in his capacity of spiritual director 
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to the House of Commons, rival that memorable feat of confident 
ignorance. For the mischief that may ensue from obedience to his 
anonymous precepts he is not answerable, and cannot be made 
answerable ; for the harm done will probably not be so gross, patent, 
and instantaneous as‘ at once to recoil on the head of the insti- 
gator of the policy that produced it. Those writers, again, who 
systematically delude themselves and their readers into the belief 
that Ireland is loyal at heart, that her land-system only needs a 
slight amendment or two of superficial detail, that there are no 
grievances left worth speaking of, produce evils that are quite beyond 
computation; but the connection of the evils with these writers 
through the public opinion which they are most instrumental in 
forming is indirect. They continually lay down, for example, the 
false and barbarous doctrine that a landlord must not be interfered 
with in the terms which the conditions of demand and supply enable 
him to impose on his tenant. The landlords eagerly accept these 
good tidings, and one, in acting on them, provokes his tenants to a 
murderous and bloody resistance which makes one ashamed of belong- 
ing to the country that deliberately prepares and fosters the condi- 
tions of such transactions. There is no faculty of responsibility in the 
journalists whose teaching countenances a policy with these hideous 
results. Yet it is into the hands of this irresponsible class that the 
badness of the House of Commons will cast more and more exclu- 
sively the all-important function of determining the national policy, 
of fixing on this or that person as proper for this or that office, of sug- 
gesting and forcing public measures, or of resisting and sinking them. 
You start a train with costly machinery and freight worth thousands 
of pounds, and with human beings the value of whose life cannot be 
counted by thousands of pounds, and then you place the whole at the 
mercy of a drewsy or bungling switcher, who is responsible to the ex- 
tent of seventeen shillings per week. This is the type of government 
by anonymous journalism. If irreparable accidents should befall the 
government of Great Britain reduced to this method, let us not be 
surprised overmuch. 

There is something monstrous and incredible even now in the 
intrusion of the press into the business of the executive govern- 
ment. The minister nominates his subordinates or colleagues, sub- 
ject to the approval of the public writers, who sit daily and 
weekly for the purposes of supervision and ratification. From the 
Governor-General of India down to the incumbent of the poorest 
Crown living, in every appointment the probable views of this wholly 
irresponsible tribunal have to be taken into account. For a marvel, the 
present minister was sent to Washington, in spite of the vehement and 
pertinacious objections of some of the newspapers; but the chances 
are very much against Lord Mayo being permitted to go to Calcutta, 
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and Lord John Manners was not permitted to go to Dublin. The 
objections of a portion of the press in the first case are now seen to 
have been absolutely hollow and spurious, and if they had prevailed 
the interests of the public service would have suffered. How can we 
tell that the same may not be the case with the rest? Whether 
or no are we prepared to give a right of veto to the newspapers ? 
This veto was possible, in the first instance, in consequence of the 
deep, though not very clamorous, distrust in the nation alike of the 
capacity of their rulers, and of their freedom from party motives in 
making appointments. This distrust is not lessened, but aggravated. 
People acquiesce in the distribution of offices as rewards for party 
fidelity or service, because they have not yet opened their eyes to the 
fact that party government is a comparatively novel excrescence in 
our system, and is no vital element in it. The folly and peril of 
allotting places for any other reason than ability in the holder are 
too patent to be passed over; and so men soothe themselves by pre- 
suming that the press will guard against any too flagrant and in- 
sufferable enforcementof the very singular, but apparently inevitable, 
principle of such appointments. 

All this mischief will be heightened, in more ways than one, by a 
plutocratic Parliament, or a series of such Parliaments. Not only 
will the timorous, helpless, rich House of Commons, seeking a policy 
and finding none, be forced to sit at the feet, or under the feet, of 
the journalists, and thus give them an ever-increasing influence in 
what ought to be the Government ; but the public, gradually think- 
ing more and more contemptuously of the politicians, will be more 
and more willing that this directing and supervising influence of the 
press should be exercised. As soon as this feeling is fully ripened, 
and the usurpation of the press established, then the demoralisation 
of authority, responsibility, and all the other ideas of government will 
be complete. The position at which we are now in this respect seems 
almost as bad as it can be. The acrimonious debate, for instance, 
as to the rumoured appointment to the Government of India is 
wonderfully instructive. The Liberal journals protest that the 
person selected is grievously incompetent. Their opponents do 
not seriously deny this,—though one of them, by the way, does 
weightily assure us that he is a sportsman of renown and spirit,— 
but retort, with undeniable effect, that the men who made Earl de 
Grey Indian Secretary have little reason to reprehend the choice of 
Lord Mayo as. Governor-General. The nation looks on with 
desperate stoicism, or desperate cynicism—call it as you will. Observe 
the signs of this unwholesome mood. 

In the discussions that have taken place as to the persistency 
with which constituencies are accepting the weak rich man, without 
uny zealous search, or any search at all, for the ablest man who 
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could be persuaded to represent them, we are told, by way of con- 
solation, that after all the able man need not despair of serving his 
country or propagating his principles out of the House of Commons; 
he can deliver lectures, or write articles, or talk impressively at 
public meetings. This is true, beyond question, and the disappoint- 
ment of a highly honourable ambition in individual cases will 
easily be repaired. A man who is anxious to devote the capacity 
of which he is inwardly conscious to the public weal, if the 
House of Commons be shut to him, will be at no loss to find other 
and hardly less effective ways of making a mark on the opinion and 
policy of his time. The man of capacity and self-respect is always 
safe. The danger is not for him, but for those who pass him over. 
It is not for the candidates, but for the temper shown by the con- 
stituencies, that one may grieve, if there be matter for grief in the 
unmistakable proof which: the elections are furnishing, that people 
do not recognise the necessity of giving supreme political power to 
supreme political intelligence. For the most truly valuable element 
in representative government theoretically is that it opens the widest 
and most numerous channels for the access of ability to places of 
power. A general election is not merely an appeal to the country 
on a special issue of the hour; besides being this, it is designed to 
sweep the nation as with a drag-net for all the political capacity in 
the nation that is available. The electors are asked not only to pro- 
nounce an Aye or No upon the Irish Church, but also to choose 
rulers; not only to turn out the ministers of to-day, but to recruit 
that body out of which will have to be sought the ministers of ten 
years hence. How can we hope for a strong ministry out of a feeble 
House of Commons? A Parliament of “ young lords and elderly 
soap-boilers”” may do well enough to abolish the Irish Church, or 
pass bills which they do not particularly understand, but wisely take 
on trust from the Treasury Bench, from Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Glad- 
stone. But whence are the successors of the present chiefs to come ? 
From an assembly composed of patricians, who have nothing but 
their birth, and rich merchants who have nothing but their money, 
and in which ability finds room by a hazard ? 

It isa common and good argument against hereditary rulers and 
hereditary chambers that the transmission of governing capacity is 
not to be counted upon. But the hereditary principle partakes of a 
measure of scientific certainty, compared with the elective principle, 
as it is to be interpreted in the proceedings of this autumn. Birth 
is as likely to give us good legislators and administrators as deli- 
berate election, unless the electors keep steadily in view the choice 
of the best man they can possibly find. An aristocracy, even 
demoralised as ours has become, is much more likely to produce 
men with the gift of government than a plutocracy, equally demo- 
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ralised and timorous, and without the great advantage of good tra- 
ditions. The fortuitous benignity of ‘nature will be much less likely 
to leave an hereditary chamber barren of ability,than the determined 
choice of rich men will be to bring ability into an elective chamber. 
Take Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright out of the lower House, and there is 
probably about as much political genius and administrative power 
in the foremost men of one chamber as there is in the foremost men 
of the other. Wealth is no more a sign of feebleness than neediness 
and small means are a sign of mental strength; but it is as certain 
that to have made money in trade is not the least guarantee for 
political competence, and that to narrow the field of selection so as 
to exclude every class but this, is to enervate Parliament as a 
deliberative and critical body, to make it untrue and worthless as 
a representative body, and, worst of all, eventually to reduce to 
deadly impotence and paralysis that executive body which it has 
the virtual privilege of nominating from its own members. To 
call a Parliament of capitalists and noblemen representative govern- 
ment is to make representative government a farce and a laughing- 
stock. Such a Parliament is not representative, and it is not govern- 
ment. It does not represent all sqcial interests, and it does not 
represent the highest level of political capacity. 

The special recommendations of our system are usually considered 
to be these two :—First, that it stirs up the intelligent interest of a 
nation in its own affairs, and thus rounds and elevates the life of the 
individual by making him a partaker in large things and high 
responsibilities; and second, that it secures the widest supply of 
ability for the creation of a national policy and the administration of 
the public business. But the advantages of any system are condi- 
tional upon the willingness of the persons whom it concerns to take 
the pains necessary for its perfect operation; and with the list of 
candidates before one, it is very hard to believe that the election 
managers have taken any pains at all to secure the second of the two 
main objects, while the addresses and speeches show with equal con- 
clusiveness how little trouble has been used to stimulate the capability 
of patriotic interest implied in the first. And the explanation is not 
difficult. It is Party that sits with deadly weight on us. People 
believe that Government is only a question of Whig or Tory ; that 
one is perhaps a shade better than the other; that the only thing to 
do is to send a man who will vote Whig or vote Tory. Do you 
wonder at apathy in the face of this thin and ancient issue? That 
men forget that their function is not to return mumblers of shibbo- 
leths, hack adherents of creeds grown sterile, mechanical followers of 
moth-eaten banners, but such others as they can find ? 

The worst characteristic, under the particular circumstances of the 
time, of the kind of men who will form the bulk of the new chamber 
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is their timorous repugnance to those creative ideas which the country 
most urgently requires. They have an uneasy sense that the nation 
is expecting something, that the necessity of repair and reconstruc- 
tion is not a mere phrase. But as yet, and for a long time to come, 
this feeling will remain simply a form of uneasiness, not a spur to ener- 
getic activity. Groping unhappily in the twilight of a rich man’s 
notions about social ills, they tremble at every shadow and every rustle. 
Do you propose to prevent the officers of trades’ unions from steal- 
ing the funds with impunity ?—you are a Socialist. Do you maintain 
the policy in the public interests of an alteration of the law of real 
property in cases of intestacy ?—you are a Jacobin. Do you project 
schemes enabling the famished and brutalised serfs of Dorsetshire 
and Wiltshire to combine for their deliverance from the selfish and 
inhuman indifference of their so-called betters ?—you are an incen- 
diary kindling the flames of a Jacquerie. If you hold our isolation in 
Europe to be as dangerous as intervention on the old principles and 
with the old aims was denned, you are a mischievous dreamer; if 
you maintain that the State service is in need of a new and stronger 
organisation, you are a Cesarist; if you protest against breaking 
up the civilisation of such a country as China, in order that bar- 
barians from Manchester mey supply them with dry goods, you are 
a Comtist. 

There is something pitiable in this spectacle of panic and dis- 
traction. And the worst danger of such a mood in the members of 
the body where constructive principles must first gain a hearing and 
be acted upon, is that it will prevent them, so long as it lasts, from 
giving a cordial support to any far-sighted and resolute leader who 
may sometime be in office, and who, understanding the irresistible 
tendencies of modern times in this country, has capacity to devise 
and nerve to carry out a policy that shall satisfy them, and yet pro- 
duce no awkward breach of our social continuity. From such a policy, 
when it is ripened in detail as it is already ripe in principle, Conser- 
vatives will have nothing to fear, and Jacobins, if there be any, will 
have nothing to hope. But the kind of men who are now choking 
up the entrances to the national Government are precisely those 
whom it will be most difficult to assure of the possibility of such a 
policy, who will be most impenetrable to the absolute necessity for 
it, and most reluctant and stubborn, therefore, in following a minister 
with more wisdom and foresight than themselves. 


It would be preposterous here to make any attempt to lay down 
even the rudiments of a scheme for modifying the fatal grip which 
the system of parties has upon legislation and government. ‘The 
first condition of all has yet to be secured, the transformation, 
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namely, of the present inarticulate dissatisfaction into an intelligent 
and precise consciousness of the nature of the obstacles interposed 
by party government in the way of efficient law-making and energetic 
and continuous executive action. People have to be reminded that 
historically this system is not a vital part of the constitution, any 
more than it has always been essential to national glory. England 
was not governed by party in the days of Elizabeth, nor in the days 
of Cromwell. Walpole governed by buying off opposition, and thus 
virtually extinguishing organised emulation for purposes of obstruc- 
tion. No powerful and vigilantly criticising party sitting on the 
other side of the House contributed anything to the glorious four 
years of the first Pitt. Even since the days when the party-system 
hes thriven, it is only on condition of its being practically in abey- 
ance that anything has been accomplished. It was the temporary 
annihilation of the Whigs after the Coalition which left the course 
clear for the admirable progressive policy of the second Pitt. There 
was no party see-saw, such as has wearied the spirit of the country 
and impeded government ever since *32, during the decisive years 
of the great conflict with Napoleon from 1807 down to Waterloo. 
A rational interpretation of our historic experience corroborates the 
impressions of daily observation of contemporary political affairs. 
But men so soon come to regard the accident of to-day as a thing 
established and ordained by all time and the unchanging gods, that 
we shall not see the idea of the inseparableness of party from par- 
liamentary government vanish at the first touch. Again, it is 
probable that the necessary modifications, after opinion is duly 
enlightened, will be suggested by practical emergencies as they 
continue to arise. At the same time, there is so much vague and 
emphatically aimless political criticism afloat, though along with so 
much that is valuably solvent, that one is unwilling to end any 
question that has been opened without a strong effort to detect at 
least the germs of some solution, whether it be that finally accepted 
or another. Two changes in ordinary usage may be suggested 
tentatively as likely by-and-by to recommend themselves to public 
opinion within the House of Commons, as well as outside of it, and 
as promising, to a certain extent, to help in the firm and efficient 
execution of a constructive policy. They would not go very far in 
breaking up the existing state of legislative helplessness, but they 
would do something ; they would be in the right direction, and they 
would be effected without any violent wrench. 

The first of these isa return to the old lines of parliamentary usage 
in the attitude assumed by the representative assembly towards the 
Government of the day, and would consist in the establishment by 
parliamentary opinion of a very strong presumption in every case 
that a Government measure should, as such, be supported by both 
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sides alike, unless thoroughly good cause could be shown to the con- 
trary. In other words, that it should not be a matter of course for 
the leader of the Opposition to feel it his duty to find flaws and 
blemishes in ministerial projects, and to stimulate as many followers 
as he can to vote and speak and move and divide, in order to 
obstruct them. When Lord Liverpool first begged Wellington to 
accept office, the Duke replied that he could have no objection to 
office, but that the Prime Minister must understand that even if he 
took office, and if the Ministry should eventually be displaced, he 
should feel it equally his duty to give what support he honestly 
could to their successors, whoever they might be. It is this temper 
which distinguishes party from faction, which enables a national 
Government to be carried on, and which would have saved us from 
such humiliating scandals as both parties have combined to furnish 
within the last two years and a half. At present, indeed, there is a 
sort of conventional presumption that a Government ought to be 
supported as such, but it is a presumption at a minimum. We shall 
never have even the possibility of a strong executive until this pre- 
sumption is raised to its maximum, and until the normal attitude is 
practically recognised to be that of favour to ministerial proposals, 
unless there be decisive reason discernible against them. This 
would not check criticism and amendment; but it would make 
powerless for practical obstruction all criticism for the sake of 
criticism, all fault-finding for the sake of faction, all that senseless 
interposition of artificial obstacles which has its root in the current 
idea that the function of an Opposition is to oppose. It would 
strengthen the Minister sufficiently against those various knots and 
sections of men, any one of which, as soon as its special sinister 
interest is touched, by uniting with the standing Opposition organ- 
ised for general purposes, instantly becomes too strong to be safely 
disregarded. It would make real that right and power of initiative 
in the Government which is at present not much more than nominal. 
What consciousness of initiative can a Minister have, when he has to 
anticipate such treatment as the Telegraphs Bill and the Corrupt 
Practices Bill received this year, or as the Reform Bill received the 
year before last ? Obviously, he is constrained to shape his measure, 
not that it may work, but that it may present no point of attack to 
the organised phalanx waiting in front of him, in name vigilant 
critics, in fact the official Septembriseurs of legislation, making little 
distinction in their heated antagonism between good bills and bad, 
but slaying and mutilating every project that issues from the doors 
of a Government office. Both in Parliament and the press, let men 
assume, to begin with, that a Ministry knows what it is doing, alike 
in its measures and its appointments. It has, or ought to have, the 
best information, and the most complete knowledge. It bears, or 
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ought to bear, the supreme responsibility. What can be more 
puerile than to refuse it the benefit of that presumption of com- 
petence, to which its information, its responsibility, and its position 
give it so overwhelming an @ priori claim ? 

The second change is one which nobody but an experienced practical 
statesman ought either to recommend or to discuss without extreme 
diffidence. It lies in an extension of the method of Select Committees, 
with a more implicit readiness than exists at present to adopt the 
reports of these bodies as final and authoritative. The absolute 
impracticability of what has been called government by public meeting, 
as that is now understood and attempted to be carried on, becomes 
every day more visible. The most fanatical sticklers for old usage 
see it as clearly as those who are falsely styled by clumsy political 
critics as the revolutionary party. In the multitude of six hundred 
and ‘ifty-eight counsellors there may be safety, but only on condition 
that safety consists in standing still. Motion is impossible, and the 
laws which are most wanted are precisely those which have least 
chance of outliving the deliberative mé/ée of this enormous chamber. 
One need only watch the progress of any important bill through 
committee to perceive with fatal certainty how little chance there is 
from such a process of procuring a coherent, firm, organic law; how 
much chance of an incoherent, fragile, abortive piece of patch-work. 
Every good bill is disagreeable to some one, and prejudicial to some 
sinister interest ; at any rate it involves an innovation, and this pro- 
perty, of itself, ensures a certain never-failing quantity of opposition. 
In the confusion and pell-mell of original clauses, amendments, and 
the like, in a large body, there is the amplest room given for careless- 
ness, ignorance, dishonesty, botching. Nobody, individually, is 
responsible for the ugly and worthless product. Its worthlessness 
may not be discovered for years after by anybody but those who had 
an object to gain in making it worthless. Are we not just now 
beginning to perceive in all its dimensions the imbecility which has 
marked our entire railway legislation, from the very beginning until 
the very last session of Parliament? And may not this lead us to 
suspect that the same woeful reduction of laws to things of casual 
thrums and patches has taken place in other departments of legislation ? 
When the vitiation of the House of Commons is complete, and it is 
finally composed entirely of rich persons, it will perhaps be impossible 
to procure even an adequate supply of men fit to sit on select com- 
mittees ; but, meanwhile, these smaller bodies, wisely chosen, would 
furnish some security that a measure submitted to them would have 
genuine deliberation bestowed upon it. The men comprising them 
would be fixed upon for their knowledge of the matter, for their 
disinterestedness, for their general capacity. They would not 
deliberate in a hurly-burly. Each individual would be responsible, 
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and would in some sort feel that his reputation was involved in the 
work being as well finished as possible. There need be nothing to 
prevent anybody in the House from moving to set aside the work of 
such a committee, or part of its work; only there should be a rule, 
written or otherwise, discouraging or forbidding such interference, 
except for what would be generally admitted to be thoroughly good 
reason; such, for example, as the discovery of corruption in the 
committee. An illustration of the working of this removal of deli- 
cate and important business from an assembly too large, or for other 
reasons unfitted to accomplish it, may be found in the Committee of 
the American Senate for Foreign Affairs, of which Mr. Sumner is 
the able and distinguished chairman. The House passes headlong 
and preposterous resolutions, which the Senate refers to the com- 
mittee, who pay no more attention to it than is needful. If there is 
any action which it is really advisable to take, then people may 
count upon the recommendation of this body being the deliberate 
opinion of the most capable men that the American system sends into 
public life. A similar removal of all the highest legislative business 
from the humours and confusion of a public meeting may well be 
effected in this country, without in any way impairing the fabric of 
parliamentary government; nay, either this or some other device to 
the same end is an indispensable condition of preserving that govern- 
ment, with the thousand weighty advantages which, when rightly 
organised, it possesses over all other forms, from going to ruin and 
putrescence. In the same spirit we may anticipate an extension of 
the arrangements of departmental legislation, already partially in 
practice, by which proposed regulations, laid by the chief of a depart- 
ment on the table of the House, after a certain time gain the force and 
properties of laws, unless cause be expressly shown against them. 

I am well aware that neither these suggestions, nor any others 
merely affecting governmental form, would of themselves either 
produce a constructive policy or secure the presence of the best men 
in the nation in its Government. But they would at least have the 
merit of doing something to give able rulers power, and to make a 
policy possible. That some modification in the present theory of 
cabinet responsibility will also have to take place is tolerably evident; 
though perhaps the need for the consideration of this question may 
be tided over for a long time to come by that possible fusion among 
leading men, for which the destruction of the old parties, already 
morally consummated, is preparing the way. Still, we may wisely 
remember that spent forces are not those which are least dangerous, 
and that the final years of party may prove not the least violent and 
deadly, nor the least critical for the task of reconstruction. 


EpIiror. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


LirE OF JoHN LONSDALE. By E. Becxetr Denison. London: John Murray. 
1868. 


Mr. DeEntson’s life of Bishop Lonsdale has reminded me of the bishop’s speech 
on a collegiate occasion in November, 1843, when he took his degree at Cam- 
bridge. His health being drunk, he got up with an afflicted air of facial and 
bodily length, and said : —‘‘ I have not accepted the see of Lichfield as a matter 
of gratification, but as a matter of business” —this was the word he chose, 
whatever he meant by it; ‘‘it is, however, a gratification to me to have such 
expressions of kindness from such persons as I see around me, and in a place 
like the present, from which I haye received so much profit and pleasure ” 
totidem verbis. Then he sat down. Next to him sat Neville Grenville, after- 
wards Dean of Windsor, who, turning his back throughout the evening on his 
next neighbour, so as to be devoted to the bishop, provoked from one of us the 
remark, ‘‘If the venison had been as much over-done, our dinner would have 
been spoiled.” There was a goodly custom of congratulating members of par- 
ticular colleges on reaching their stage of earthly canonisation, by addressing to 
them a Latin letter, in commemoration of their virtues, and of our own satis- 
faction. It fell to my lot to act as scribe on this occasion, and it became my duty 
to show how exactly the central plank in the Anglican ship is the only secure 
position between the Scylla and Charybdis of all error. This circumstance, with 
associations of Eton, led naturally to some civilities from the bishop; and, 
without knowing me well enough to recognise me at long intervals in a crowd, he 
remained so far friendly, that at a critical time for me, from ’55 to 59, he was, 
with Hampden, among the very few bishops who never branded my poor pupils 
by closing peremptorily against them the door of ordination. In 1862, on one 
of the two occasions when I brought myself to be present, during some vexa- 
tious proceedings in the Court of Arches, he sat near the judge, and looked at 
me thunder and gloom. His more ordinary aspect was one of placid, ovine 
sagacity ; not without plaintiveness of look and speech. When he took his 
degree in the senate-house, the air of indecision with which he approached, 
like a sheep to the knife, as if he would gladly have turned round, was generally 
remarked. Having subsequently sat by him unrecognised in the frail boat of 
the Crinan Canal, I sent him a stanza of his favourite metre :— 


‘“‘ Frustra vetabis, qui Sceleris sacri 
Vulgirit arcanum, sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque tecum 
Solvat phaselum: sspe Diespiter 
Jucundus insano addit episcopo, 
Quem nollet adjungi, neque audit, 
Quid pietas malesuada mandet.”’ | 


Had not Lonsdale been a man of more than ordinary kindness, worldly sense, 
judicious gravity, neither his life would haye needed the addition of slighter 
recollections, nor its record invited criticism. It is as one who stood eminent 
among his fellows, himself the highest product of England, Eton, Cambridge, 
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and as one for whom the foremost place in the Church of our present half- 
century has been claimed by his biographer, that it is here proposed to weigh 
him with critical, though far from unfriendly, hand. If he were not, as is 
alleged, ‘‘ the only bishop for whom any tears will be shed,” his right to tears 
from his own family, friends, and persons brought by duty into contact with 
him, will not be gainsayed. Mr. Denison has not done more than justice to 
his personal qualities of urbanity and sagacity. Nor, as regards all the graces 
of scholarship so becoming to adolescence (the literarwm sensus exquisitior), is 
there any exaggeration te be reprehended. Only it does not appear to have 
struck his biographer, that the finest possible Alcaics at eighteen may, however 
elegant a prelude, be an imperfect substitute for more solid products at eighty. 
This memoir confirms an impression formed more from tradition than from 
contact, that the Bishop excelled in scholarship of the pre-Porsonian type, more 
than in erudition. You might fancy him settling a question of Greek specula- 
tion by quoting the ‘‘ Memorabilia” of Xenophon, rather than by weighing 
the Republic or the Timzeus against Aristotle’s criticism of Platonic ideas. Mr. 
Grote’s works can hardly have been his favourite reading. A head of a 
college, to whom it had been mentioned in the hero-worship of a younger Eton 
man, that Mr. Lonsdale (then in London) was engaged on some hermeneutical 
work, replied, ‘‘ He could not do it, sir; he does not understand those things.” 
More favourable accounts represent him as familiar with the textual criticism 
of the Greek Testament, which he would require for his college lectures; but 
this must be taken in combination with the statement, painful to comment on, 
that ‘“‘he used to remark, there is no instance of a variation in reading, by 
which any doctrinal question is affected,” p. 98. Nothing is easier than to 
understand why one who had breathed the air of Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Virgil, Tacitus, should turn aside from the thorny paths of Old Testament 
research; but this shrinking of capable scholars from serious toil, and handing 
over the Church for her resolution of grave problems to the Rabbinical stamp 
of minds (as the Bishop’s biographer parades confidence in such), cannot be 
admired, though it may be pardoned. It cannot be affirmed that Lonsdale ever 
did anything to bring into our schools, still less into our pulpits, such a 
treatment of literary questions as most ecclesiastical thinkers are obliged to 
adopt, whenever they would meet on equal terms the masters of learning in 
our Own, or even in any, age. Having made a judicious selection of authori- 
ties, he wisely, or timidly, forebore from learning anything which could bring 
him into collision with them. ‘ 

The bishop once told me that he considered any man who knew Butler and 
Pearson a good divine. Be itso. But how would he have answered, or aided 
his clergy to answer, any one who questioned him on the three difficulties of 
Butler: (1) that his argument for the immortality of man’s soul is only the 
same as for that of brutes; (2) that his general presumption in favour of the 
truth of religion may be adopted by the holders of any historical creed; 
(3) that the literary positions which Butler was led by the state of knowledge 
in his age to assume, but of which his assertion was only an hypothesis, are 
now in great part found untenable. Unquestionably on such points a sup- 
plementary treatment is required, which Lonsdale little dreamed of. Again, 
he could see, justly enough, the argumentative weakness of such a book as Dr. 
Newman’s “‘ Apologia ;”” but how came he not to see that Pearson, in his great 
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work on the Creed, has so posed a succession of hermeneutical, historical, or 
metaphysical questions, as to provoke, if issue be so joined, a judgment pretty 
frequently negative ? Where we needed the large historical deductions, and 
account of the mental generation of doctrines, which we find in Neander, with 
whom Bunsen may in some respects be classed, and to whom Milman presents 
amongst ourselves no unworthy analogy, our bishop thought it safer for the 
Church (certainly it was safer for himself) to stake everything on Pearson with 
his Laudian narrowness and Caroline peremptoriness. He never attempted 
even the mild analysis of portions of the Fathers, which, so far as they go, are 
creditable to Bishop Kaye; still less the larger criticism of the value of such 
literature, which distinguishes a brother Etonian, and, alas! too nearly con- 
temporary, Milman. 

The tone of these reflections is certainly not suggested by any absence of 
kindly remembrance, but by the mode of treatment which the bishop’s bio- 
grapher has applied to three subjects which he has introduced, if they did not 
lie before him. He has described the late Archbishop Sumner as ‘‘ a weak man of 
strong opinions,” in whose fayour the far greater worth of Mr. Denison’s 
father-in-law was, to the great detriment of the Church, as he conceives, 
unjustly passed over. He has, in commemorating, as was but his duty, the 
bishop’s strong mental aversion to everything distinctive in the doctrines of 
the two more prominent parties in the Church, taken the opportunity of over- 
whelming those misguided bodies of men with the more fatal weight of his own 
contemptuous disapproval. He has also exerted himself to erect ecclesiastical 
sign-posts for the future, by pointing out incidentally the course for clerical 
thought and research. 

Lonsdale was in appearance so regardless of the preferments successively 
showered upon him, that he always seemed more eager to resign than to accept 
them.' Hence it was less necessary for a sharer of his counsels to uncover the 
ugly side of things, by a formal attack on the memory of the man preferred to 
him for Canterbury. If there was little in Archbishop Sumner to awaken 
enthusiastic attachment, he sustained throughout life an unfailing dignity of 
character. Excepting always his treatment of Maitland, as a kind of act not 
desirable to extenuate, though it might be called a protest against partisanship, 
he was hardly a partisan. If only readers could be found to persevere through 
his Grace’s ‘‘ Apostolic Preaching,” they would find his doctrine not quite 
what it is supposed to have been. His point of view was not so much Augus- 
tinian, as that of Melancthonian compromise, which, with illogical good sense, 
so many Anglicans have held. He could tolerate, without symbolising with, 
Mr. Gorham. For one schoolboy who cons over Lonsdale’s Alcaics, thousands 
of mature minds have been, if not guided by Sumner’s preaching, comforted by 
Bishop Wilson’s prayers, which Mr. Denison thinks it becoming to disparage. 
As to the inauguration of any large measures of a healing kind, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the verifier would have been even less capable than the 
preacher; and, however any one may estimate the personal merits, we must 
deprecate the kind of jealousies betrayed by Mr. Denison’s attack, as the 
ignoblest result of endowments and social position, for which otherwise, amidst 

(1) His biographer’s reason for his declining Eton is more magnanimous than his 


own, “that he would not fly in the face of the King's ministers on account of (a dispute 
about) a mere degree.” Both reasons may have been felt. 
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the wealth of a mercantile and semi-feudal community, there is much to be 
said. 

We approve just as little the biographer’s bitterness against the Evangelical 
clergy. Itis unfortunately true that in England, as in Wales, a large portion 
of them might be much improved by a better education, and a more liberal tone 
of thought. There are too many signs of the body having fallen from a school 
into a party. Still, in point of moral sincerity, the whole family may compare 
favourably with its opponents in every generation; of their chosen fathers, 
the Reformers, Hallam’s clear judgment was that the best explanation of their 
conduct was to be found in their belief that they were engaged in the cause, 
and carrying out the will of Heaven ; to their theology, which is, after all, but 
St. Paul filtered through St. Augustine, we may adapt something like what the 
same historian said of the deliberations at Trent—that it is marked with less 
passion and more reason than were the councils of the early Church and their 
results. 

When we proceed to observe that the Ritualists (justly enough regarded as 
only giving visible shape and sensuous embodiment to what their Tractarian 
precursors grounded in speculation) are treated by our biographer almost as 
bitterly as the poor Evangelicals, we feel inclined to stand aside from a turmoil, 
in which the receivers of the attack will feel their hands arrested by little 
scruple in returning it. But if Bishop Lonsdale shared the sentiments of the 
memoir, and there are independent vouchers that he consistently abhorred 
inoculation with the mildest form of the Tractarian virus, a question arises as 
to the standing-ground on which his own mind found religious rest. We know 
what St. Augustine and the Reformers meant; we know what Pearson and 
Dr. Pusey, following the Schoolmen, mean; where is the religious theory 
underlying the utterances of ‘‘Lichfield’s greatest son,” and of her latest 
bishop, to be found? Perhaps it might be deduced from Hooker and Cud- 
worth, or from the Protestant half of Taylor and from Butler; adapted to our 
formularies by the eminently candid Hey. But if this were so, it would need 
large extension and adaptation to the lights of our own time, even among our 
higher stamp of teachers, much more among our popular exhorters. It is a 
legitimate wish that one so gifted by nature, so favoured by fortune, had 
dropped out of whatever stores he possessed some clue through our labyrinth. 
His style is praised; he might say well what he had to say, but he seldom 
had anything which he chose to say. He was reckoned a good preacher among 
Eton fellows ; let us glance at a monumental sermon: 


“What can that faith [which we ought to receive and hold fast] be, but the faith to 
the solemn recognition of which this day is dedicated, the faith of the Trinity in Unity ? 
For the Catholic Church of Christ has never received any other. Into the grounds 
upon which this faith rests, and which I have heretofore set before you, I may surely 
now be excused from entering at large. Into this faith we have been baptized ; in this 
faith we have been brought up. We have walked in the house of God as familiar friends 
of this faith, by virtue of our communion with a Church which has not only asserted it 
distinctly and particularly in her formularies, has not only required it to be acknow- 
ledged and taught by her ministers, but has interwoven it, also, with the whole system 
of the public worship in which all her children join. . . ... We hold it not as a 
dogma of man’s device,” &c. &c.—Mem., pp. 256, 257. 


And soon. The rest is in the same strain. Pardonable, even legitimate, as 
such language might be from any one comforting a few simple families, can it 
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be adduced as the literary monument of one for whom it is claimed to haye 
been by right the foremost ecclesiastic of a great communion? Can it be re- 
conciled with ante-Nicene development? Say, with the steps marked in the 
lives of Justin, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius? still more with the actual 
growth of Trinitarian texts into the volume of the Scriptures? It has the 
double weakness of neither illustrating so as to strengthen faith, nor conceding 
so as to enlarge charity. Thus it falls short on different sides of Dr. Newman 
and of Dean Stanley ; however careless the first of these writers may be of his 
premisses, and the second of his conclusions. Much more it falls short of 
Frederic Robertson and of Dean Milman. Again, it does not proceed from 
one so immersed in labours that his good works might be his shield, but from 
one who enjoyed half a century of lettered leisure, and for whom literary 
canonisation is claimed. If we turn to his much-paraded remarks on Inspi- 
ration, we find tolerable pastime for a ‘‘ charge,” but either no difficulty solved, 
or irrelevant and exploded solutions. The writer conceives that St. Paul’s dis- 
tinction between Christ’s religion and an arrangement of temporary expedients 
is the same as between inspired and uninspired writing; or he measures the 
inspiration of books, not by taking those with correspondent subject, such as 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Christian hymn-books, but things so extrinsical as 
Homer and Shakespeare, where the subject-matter is altogether, different ; not 
in pari materia. His theory leaves it open to be inferred that: he considered 
the fiercest Judaism more inspired than the loftiest Christian hymn. The true 
account of the matter seems to be that our bishop’s mental pedigree dated 
from the reign of Queen Anne, not ascending to the heroic ages of the Com- 
monwealth and Elizabeth. Hence the neatness and finished taste with which he 
puts the aphorisms of good sense, neither disturbing conviction nor creating it. 
Hence, though one would not say it for himself, he had, as a teacher for others, 
little access to that which lies beyond and beneath Scripture, the Spirit which 
gives life to the page. He had no conception how often the habit of magnify- 
ing the past is a mode of excluding Divine action from the present, or of 
lessening the area over which human reverence should extend. Hence, too, 
his failure, almost as thorough as Whately’s, either to recognise the extent to 
which theology is moulded out of the operation of our intellectual faculties upon 
spiritual data; or, again, to see how legitimate is such an operation of the 
human mind. Thus, on the ground chosen by him, he would be worsted (as 
Hooker alone might have taught him) by Puritans and Nonconformists ; while 
in turn they would succumb on the side of religion to the Church of Rome, 
and on that of logic and research to the dark apostles of negation. 

As governor of a diocese, taking things as they are, Bishop Lonsdale seems 
admitted to have been faultless. Only the art of steering, which seems thought 
so wonderful, between the mere conflicts of factions, with no apparent endeavour 
to elevate the aims or enlarge the views of either, does not rise above faultless- 
ness; falls far short of a Christian or philosophical ideal. As to courage, the merit 
of which is claimed for him, some few men in all history may haye failed in it 
more conspicuously; but, at best, he was, like Wotton, ‘‘ bolder to encounter 
men’s judgments than their faces.” If he ever had an innovation at heart, it 
concerned permission to marry a deceased wife’s sister. When it came on in the 
House of Lords, he was absent, that he might be silent. It is now claimed for 
him that he resisted or disapproved the deposition of Professor Maurice. Much 
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more characteristic, if not authentic, is the apophthegm accredited to him by 
lawyers at the time: that it would be presumptuous in him to pronounce 
whether so excellent a person was right or wrong; but, if he were asked, Was it 
desirable that King’s College should become associated in the public mind with 
the denial of an Article of the Creed ? he had no hesitation in saying that it was 
not desirable. No review of our bishop would be complete which failed to 
notice the correspondence between his superficial theology and his easy practice. 
Personally, one might like him better than one likes stricter people. We look 
indulgently, or look the other way, from his early love of shooting and fishing, 
or his maturer longing for the theatre. But what must be said of his deliberate 
apologies for the practice of selling for money the cure of souls—not as an 
existing evil, to be made the best of, nor as a temporary refuge against hierarchic 
despotism—but as a fit provision for things sacred? Yet, he would not have 
had the trustees of our public schools set the head-masterships up to public 
auction. We must draw our inference as to his scale of the relative importance 
of the subjects taught. That he was somewhat a man of society, a standing 
and a wholesome dish at various collegiate festivals, versed, for an ecclesiastic, 
in the gossip of the town, and that he might be detected by a bishop of London 
in the very act of laughing heartily, in company with Sydney Smith, at a 
caricature of the supervenient dignitary, are features of no great import, but 
fitly complete the picture. He also deprecated ‘‘ Coleridgianism.”’ 

Let Bishop Lonsdale’s great humanity persuade us to charge his spiritual 
shortcomings on the defective programme of education in the Horatian age in 
which his youth was cast—not on the nature of the man. His career was nobler 
than if he had been a furious zealot, a wily partisan, a mere nepotist, or a mitred 
Gibbon. No signal perfidy, violence, or misrepresentation, litigant or episto- 
lary, stains his life. He would never have struck any one whose hands were 
bound. He looked thunderstorms out of mild embarrassment, not rage. Still, 
after all, ‘‘ si quis piorum manibus locus,” or, rather, if the groaning aspira- 
tion of the ‘‘ creature” means anything, and if the Church has a deeper and 
more inward vocation than that of a monitory police, ‘‘ desiderant aliquid oculi 
mentis”—we crave a higher, let it be either a heavenlier or a manlier, type of 
perfection, in one whom we are asked to enthrone among the loftier shrines of 
memory. We have a Bible, of which if we trust the devotional value to be 
permanent, the literary history and a wide range of its interpretation remain to 
the mass of our laity (we must hope, of our clergy) a sealed book. We have a 
Prayer-book, which, if we can claim from opponents just acknowledgment of 
its great inherent merit, is felt by those who have studied it most to fall far 
short of what a truly spiritual ritualist might make it. We have a large frame- 
work of things so imperfectly welded together, that whoever obeys some parts 
will sin, logically—perhaps, must even sin legally—against other parts. What 
is more sad, we have a full-grown habit of opinion, proclaiming that those 
deserve best of religion who state extrinsical facts of history and literature so 
as to suit best whatever by accident of constitution exists. It seems thought 
wonderful, and a subject for thanksgiving, if we with difficulty extort tolera- 
tion, instead of justice, for the primary veracities of ethics and literature which 
are antecedent to all ecclesiastical arrangements. Although there is nothing 
which human ingenuity may not contrive to defend, and though the. Church 
may appear at times overbearingly strong, it would be a profound and mis- 
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chievous mistake to imagine that elements of moral weakness within will not 
make themselves felt from without in any hour of trial. If only the minds could 
be numbered which have been repelled from our ministry by such things as 
the Creed, miscalled Athanasian, or by the temper with which it is defended; 
and if for each of these minds we suppose a congregation of dissidents, not to 
say antagonists, we might divine the results destined to arise—not merely when 
the question of Church and State crosses the Channel—but in a more continuous 
and home-felt action at all times, when thought is translated into life. 

Bishop Lonsdale is praised by his biographer for never repeating certain 
damnatory clauses; but this only shows how little virtue in a bishop will go a 
long way. If the province of bishops or scholars is to guide, and not to be 
tumultuously led, where was he who, by virtue of intellect and station, should 
have been our heroic counsellor in the hour when the tempest, with all its 
fiends, broke upon the principle of Christian ingenuousness, or at any time 
during his octogenarian and comfortable existence? ‘‘ Desiderayerunt aliquid 
oculi nostri.” If either the vision which some have dreamt of a Church co- 
extensive with Christian feeling and life in our nation, or that which others have 
held more paramount, of an idea of religion which shall at least deal sincerely 
by literature, perhaps enfold in itself all true philosophy, yet hold fast the 
kernel of revelation, be ever fulfilled among us, or if both are destined to vanish 
amidst clouds of social and mental confusion, the only part which belongs to 
our bishop in the evolution of the drama is to have succeeded in winning 
opportunities for influencing the result, and never to have used them. 

Mr. Denison’s memoir, estimated as belonging to the secular-ecclesiastical 
type, is good. Yet the impression left after we have been amused at the anec- 
dotes, and weighed the acute reflections, is one of singular effrontery. Prejudice 
regarding persons, ignorance respecting subjects, permit the editor to say what- 
ever humour prompts. The numerous persons whom, while he shares in some 
cases their sentiments, he has thrown dirt upon, may, by some mysterious 
association, be reminded of the iambic couplet in which Pope bids one of his 
assailants write whatever he please, except his will. The Latin elegiacs, upon 
taking a view of the sky (me duce, vises Aithera), with which the memoir 
closes, may, as is said, be beautiful enough to be heathen, but are of too 
doubtful correctness to be classical. 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 


Soctan LIFE OF THE CHINESE: A DAGUERREOTYPE OF Datny LiFe IN CHINA. 
By the Rey. Justus Doo.itTLE, Fourteen Years Missionary at Fuh-Chau. 
Edited and Revised by the Rey. Paxton Hoop. London: S. Low 
and Co. 1868. 


Tuts volume presents the varied and amusing gatherings of a very diligent and 
painstaking American missionary, adorned by numerous copies of Chinese 
pictures illustrative of the manners and the artistical aptitudes of this won- 
derful people. The book is wanting in any general and philosophical survey 
of the national characteristics, either in the social or religious field: it goes not 
deeply into the real causes of the marvellous influences which the teachings of 
the sages and the reverence for antiquity have had, not only upon the Chinese, 
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but on all surrounding or adjacent nations. Everything is regarded—as, 
perhaps, it could scarcely fail to be regarded—from a missionary, in other 
words, a somewhat narrow centre of vision; but though going much over the 
same ground, and reproducing very largely the information to be found in 
Williams’s ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” these sketchy but faithful delineations are a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the ‘‘ black-bearded races of the 
central Flowery Land,” and may be read alike for amusement and for instruc- 
tion. The demerits, or rather the deficiencies, of these delineations are traceable 
to the fact that our missionaries have really little or no intercourse with the 
more elevated and enlightened classes among the Chinese, and that their per- 
sonal knowledge and experiences are confined to those uninstructed masses— 
multitudinous, indeed, they are—to whom alone foreigners have had access. 
In “cultivated and educated Paganism” Mr. Doolittle observes little but 
what his preface-writer calls ‘‘ a darkening of the understanding and an aliena- 
tion from God.” He fails to observe the vast distance which divides the grand 
moralisings, the beneficent instructions, the profound penetration, the appro- 
priate counsels, the practical wisdom of Confucius from the mean superstition 
and ridiculous observances of the ignorant Buddhist or Taouist priesthood. 
To hold intercourse with the higher intellects of China is indeed the privilege 
of few. The ‘‘ Lettres Edifiantes”’! give evidence that some of the Jesuits once 
enjoyed this advantage ; but it would be difficult in modern times to point out 
a single traveller, either missionary or mercantile, who has been able to make 
himself acquainted with the inner life of the most educated among the Chinese, 
or who could bring into the field of observation such aptitudes for correct judg- 
ment as would give authority to his opinions. 

The book, however, is not pretentious. It comes in modest guise, and is 
entitled to indulgent treatment. The style is often low and ungrammatical. 
General deductions are drawn from isolated facts. Social institutions, as in the 
references to the ancestral temples, are often confounded with religious rites. If 
the very highest order of the Catholic mind were associated and identified with 
the very lowest tricks of miracle-mongers or the blind credulity of unlettered 
Italian peasantry, the whole might be accepted as a picture of Catholicism ; but 
if nothing were represented beyond the degrading though widely-diffused 
superstition of the masses, it would be no vera effigies, and, if not a caricature, 
a very imperfect delineation : and this defect belongs to Mr. Doolittle’s repre- 
sentations. His final conclusion in reference to missionary labours is, that “it 
is highly important that the influential and intelligent men of rank who are 
gathered together in Pekin,” from even the remotest portions of the remotest 
provinces ‘‘ of the empire, should have access to Christian scholars from Western 
lands, and to the Christian literature originally from Western lands” (p. 633). 
No doubt; but the difficulty on the part of Christian scholars is to get access to 
these ‘‘influential and intelligent men,” which they will never do until they learn 
some other lessons in addition to those of Christian scholarship. It would, indeed, 
be very useful if the Christian instructors of the Chinese would inform them- 
selves as to what their heathen scholars already know, and know better than 
they. If, avoiding what they find amiss in Romish teachings, they would 





* Quoted by Mr. Doolittle as Letteres Vedifantius, Missions de la Chine ”’ (p. 622). 


The blunders, such as “a la Chinois” (pp. 16—57), where foreign words are introduced 
in this volume, are many. 
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study the influences by which the Jesuits were enabled for so long a time 
to counsel and to guide many of the most distinguished statesmen in China, 
they would, perhaps, discover that to be acquainted with, and becomingly to 
appreciate, the words and the works of the ancient sages would be no unim- 
portant auxiliary in their labours. They would, perhaps, learn that one of the 
causes of the lamentable failure of their efforts—the results of which Mr. 
Doolittle acknowledges to be discouraging,‘and avers that ‘‘ Christianity has 
made little progress in China” (p. 601)—may be found in the fact that they 
give prominence to doctrines irreconcilable with the soundest parts of the old 
philosophy of China and with the ethical instructions of its wisest men. If 
there be any doctrine universally impregnated in the Chinese mind, it is the 
belief in the purity of the new-born child, and in the disciplinary power of 
punishment hereafter ; and any scheme of faith which has for its foundation 
the original depravity and corruption of man’s nature, and for its final issue 
the hopeless perdition and interminable suffering of sinners, will assuredly be 
rejected with disgust and repugnance by the better portion of the Chinese 
people, as opposed tothe most distinct teachings of their most distinguished sages. 

Apart from the field where prolific missionary prejudices haye given a some- 
what distorted character to some of the objects presented, there is enough in 
the simple but elaborate details, and the characteristic illustrations of the customs, 
superstitious observances, education, modes of worship, and forms of govern- 
ment, to instruct and to interest, and to entitle the volume to be welcomed as a 
popular contribution to our knowledge of the ‘‘ middle kingdom.” Almost any 
passage might be taken at random which would be evidence of the attention 
given to his subject by the painstaking author; and there are few pages which 
do not afford matter to interest curiosity and to invite remark. There is an 
observation in p. 176 on the worship of ancestors, which affords a key to the 
understanding of the characteristic nationality of the Chinese :—‘‘ Generally 
speaking, the customs which relate to the worship of the ancestral tablet on 
private houses and in public halls are more fixed, and are deemed more 
important, than those customs which relate to the worship of idols and spirits, 
especially in literary families.” Most true; reverence for the Past is the religion 
of China: to this all the forms of idolatry are subordinate. It is to this that 
the merits and the demerits of their social system are mainly attributable. If 
the civilisation of China be stationary and stereotyped, it must be allowed that, 
before the commencement of the Christian era, its standard was far higher than 
that.of any contemporaneous Western nation. The art of printing—or rather 
of cheap paper-making—the use of the compass, the manufacture of gunpowder, 
the circulation of promissory notes, decimal notation, a beautiful written 
language, and other evidences of mental activity and development, whose 
introduction may often be distinctly, and generally approximatively, traced in 
the European world, belong in China to remote historical periods; and their 
origin is not to be discovered, though their existence is to be recognised, in the 
dimness and darkness of very distant ages. There exists, however, a machinery 
to whose description the author devotes three chapters on ‘‘ Competitive 
Examinations,” which, when applied to the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
and the study of the philosophy which is pervading instructed and progres- 
sive peoples beyond the circle of ‘‘the central flowery land,” may revolu- 
tionise and elevate a whole nation whose fancy hitherto has been that they 
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alone lived under the ‘‘ canopy of heaven.” When an educational code of 
instruction, representing modern advancement, shall be introduced from, and 
supported by, the paramount authority in China, the social habits will present 
abundant facilities for the diffusion of that instruction. In other words, when 
the legislation which guides the education of the people shall receive an onward 
impulse—shall concern itself less with the unchangeable past, and more with 
the advancing present and the plastic future—the administrative facilities 
enjoyed by the Chinese are certainly greater than are possessed by any other 
Oriental region, and might be studied with advantage even by Occidental 
inquirers. J. BowRine. 


LECTURE ON THE STRATIFICATION OF LANGUAGE. By Max MUtteEr, M.A., 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, &c. London: Longmans. 
1868. 

PROFESSOR MULLER’s writings on the Science of Language have deservedly 

acquired so wide a popularity that many readers will be glad to have their 

attention drawn to this lecture, which was delivered on the foundation of Sir 

Robert Rede at Cambridge, and has now been published in a permanent shape. 

The very title of the lecture is striking. Professor Miller was, we believe, 

one of the first writers who claimed for philology the dignity of a science, and 

proposed to call it ‘‘The Science of Language.” The claim is gertainly 
confirmed not only by the fact that the study of language as an instrument of 
human thought requires identically the same methods of inquiry as those which 
only can be successful in other scientific pursuits, but also by the multitude 
of illustrations from other sciences which are absolutely necessary in order to 
give clearness to our own linguistic conceptions, and to our statement of any 
results at which we may arrive. One of the most eminent German philolo- 
gians, Professor Schleicher, acknowledges the help which he has derived in 
his researches from the practical and theoretical study of botany, and Mr. 

Max Miiller has here borrowed a geological term as furnishing the nearest 

possible analogy by which to express a remarkable series of linguistic facts. 

“T doubt,” he says, “ whether we should have arrived at a thorough understanding 
of the real antecedents of language, unless what happened in the study of the stratifi- 
cation of the earth had happened in the study of language. If the formation of the 
crust of the earth had been throughout regular and uniform, and if none of the lower 
strata had been tilted up. . . no shaft from the surface could have been sunk deep enough 
to bring the geologist from the tertiary down to the Silurian rocks. The same in lan- 
guage. Unless some languages had been arrested in their growth during their earlier 
stages, and had remained on the surface in this primitive state, exposed only to the 
decomposing influence of atmospheric action, and to the ill-treatment of literary culti- 
vation, I doubt whether any scholar would have had the courage to say that at one 
time Sanskrit was like unto Chinese, and Hebrew no better than Malay.” 

The last sentence will show the main conclusion which it is the author’s object 
to establish. After some remarks on the strangeness of the fact that many 
centuries elapsed before man began to pay the slightest attention to words, or 
even to be aware of the wonder and mystery of his own powers of utterance, 
he touches on the narrowness of view which led the Greeks to confine their 
attention to their own language, and on the purely ideal character of Plato’s 
linguistic speculations. ‘Man passed by this forest of speech without seeing 
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the forest, as we say in German, for the very number of its trees (Man sah den 
Wald vor lauter Baiumen nicht).” Tho first discovery, and it was a very great 
one, was ‘‘ that languages admit of classification,’ and had, therefore, grown 
up “‘in natural order, and according to rational rule.” But the only classes (or 
families) of language that have hitherto been very profoundly and exhaustively 
studied are the Aryan and Semitic; and although these represent the most 
splendid products of human intelligence, and enshrine the most magnificent 
achievements of human thought, ‘they are in reality but two centres, two 
settlements of speech, and all we know of them is their period of decay, not their 
period of growth ; their descending, not their ascending career; their being, as 
we say in German, not their becoming (Jhr Gewordenheit nicht ihr Werden.) 
For the purpose of really arriving at any notion of the inmost nature of human 
language,—of the few and crude materials which the plastic genius of speech 
moulded into the exquisitely synthetic forms of Sanskrit and Greek,—of the 
childlike contrivances which lie at the base of such delicate complexities as 
paulo-post- future tenses and conditional moods,—we must study the language 
of races both savage and semi-civilised, and we shall in all probability get 
more light from Chinese than from any other living tongue. I entirely agree 
with Mr. Max Miiller in the view that— 

“Those who can take an interest in the secret springs of the mind, in the elements 
of pure reason, in the laws of thought, will find a Chinese grammar most interesting, 
most fascinating. It is the faithful photograph of man in his leading-strings, trying 
the muscles of his mind, groping his way, and so delighted with his first successful 
grasps that he repeats them again and again. . . . Every shade of thought that finds 
expression in the highly-finished and niccly-balanced system of Greek tenses, moods, 


and particles, can be expressed and has been expressed by that infant language by 
words that have neither prefix nor suffix, no terminations to indicate number, case, 
tense, mood, or person.” 


In explaining and illustrating some of the peculiarities of Chinese, in follow- 
ing out the various modifications undergone by several roots, in showing how 
the Sanskrit root ya, ‘‘ to go,” enters into the composition of the optative mood, 
of the future tense, of gerundive participles, and of several verbal and substantival 
forms, Mr. Max Miller is writing, as usual, in his happiest style, and is 
utilising the vast stores of his own information to increase the knowledge of 
his hearers. He always seems to be peculiarly successful when he is working 
out a recondite etymology ; and the manner in which he has treated these topics 
in a few pages of his lecture makes us regret that he has never written for us 
some little manual like Silvestre de Sacy’s ‘‘ Grammaire des Grammaires,” or 
Egger’s ‘‘ Notions Elémentaires de Philologie Comparée,” both of which were 
written a long time ago, and are now capable of indefinite improvement. If 
classical teaching is to hold its ground, it ought to be elevated beyond the range 
of those obsolete methods and exploded theories which still content so many 
schoolmasters. If even a Bentley or a Porson were now alive, he would be 
the first to admit that it can only be so elevated by a large infusion of the 
methods and results of modern philological inquiry; and if Professor Miller 
would, in that lucid and interesting manner which characterises his lectures, 
draw up for us a brief statement. of the main discoveries which have thrown 
light on the structure and difficulties of Greek and Latin, he would, I believe, 


help us to an immediate and appreciable improvement in our system of 
education. 
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But he always appears to us to be less strikingly successful when he is 
dealing with broad general theories. It is one of the aims of this lecture to 
show that all languages probably originated from one primitive language. If 
we postulate a period of many thousands of years, it is indeed conceivable, 
perhaps we may say even possible, that such may have been the case; but 
Professor Miiller never makes this postulate, and while the evidence which he 
adduces is confessedly and necessarily slight, he barely touches on the enor- 
mous difficulties which lie in the way of such a supposition. A priori, no 
doubt, it seems reasonable to assume that every synthetic language must, in 
order to become synthetic, have necessarily passed through the stages of mono- 
syllabism, agglutination, and amalgamation; and ho says that “ the transition 
from:one stage to another is constantly taking place under our very eyes.” 
But in speaking thus he only alludes to the transition in a comparatively small 
number of words and idioms, and the fact remains—a fact entirely indisputable 
—that we are not aware of a single monosyllabic, agglutinative, incorporant, 
or synthetic language that has ever been otherwise than monosyllabic, agglu- 
tinative, incorporant, or synthetic, even when we have had the opportunity of 
being familiar with the records of the language over a space of many centuries. 
If, as he says, the transition from juxtaposed monosyllables to actual agglu- 
tination is extremely easy, how is it that the instances which can be adduced 
are so few and so insignificant, and how is it that during the millenniums of 
its history, Chinese has never risen from isolating monosyllabism to real 
agglutination? It would be easy to adduce a multitude of reasons why we 
believe that Professor Miiller’s arguments on this question fall far short of 
demonstration, and are inadequate to give any strong probability to the view 
which he maintains. But to do so would lead us too far into difficult and 
controversial matter; the value and interest of the lecture consist far more 
in the facts which it adduces than in the theory which it supports, and like 
all which Professor Miller has written, it deserves the hearty gratitude even 
of those who may dissent from his main conclusions. 


FREDERIC W. FARRAR. 








